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The Outstanding Biography 


Uncle | 
Joe 


Cannon 
By L. White Busbey 


(for twenty years his secretary) 





The Reminiscences 
of a Pioneer American 


“This book is lively and buoyant, and makes 
better reading than almost any biography since 
Boswell.” —The New York Times. 


“Rich, pungent and thoroughly human. An 

unusual life story of an unusual man. One is 
richly repaid for reading it.” 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

$5.00 











The choice of the 
critics this season 
is 


Rosamond 
Lehmann’s 


extraordinary 
novel 





Dusty Answer 


“The most discussed and best belauded novel by 
a woman since The Constant Nymph.” 
—Arnold Bennett. 
“A first novel which is so brilliant a performance 
that the author’s name is henceforth assured.” 
—Ernest Boyd in The New Yorker. 


“Set the reader amazed and wondering.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
$2.50 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKs 


THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL 


An illuminating and readable account of Jewish culture ang | 
traditions for the general reader. Planned by the lay | 
Israel Abrahams and Edited by Edwyn R. Bevan ap, | 


a 


Charles Singer. $4.00 | 


INDIA’S PAST 
By A. A. MacDoneti $3.75 


“An excellent introduction to the literature, religions, a;ch; 
tecture and philosophies of India.”"—The American Mer; y;, 


CHINA AND FOREIGN POWERS 

By Str Freperick WHYTE $! 
“The author has managed to get together within the . 
pass of 78 pages a considerable amount of useful materi, 
which has hitherto only been available piecemeal for sty 
dents of Chinese affairs.”"—Christian Science Monitor. 


THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY 


By Martin §. Briccs $3.75 
An historical account of the profession of architecture, wi) 
biographical detail of some of the greatest of its members 


from the earliest time to the present day. 





HISTORICAL TRIALS 
By the late Sir JoHN MacDonetu $3.75 
Edited by R. W. Lee, with a Preface by Ricut Hoy 


Lorp SHAW of Dumfermline. 
“Here the reader will find discussed, with acuteness and in de- 
lightful manner, displaying great reserves of knowledge, som 
of the greatest problems of history."—-The London Time. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 
An Historical Survey. 
By C. L. M. Brown $1.00 


In this small volume, the author, a professional expert, 
written a simple, non-technical account of man’s maste: 
the air. It is a fascinating story, well-written and i!lus- 
trated with many interesting pictures. 


HORACE WALPOLE. A Memoir. 
By Austin Dosson $4.00 
Hand-made Paper Edition, §$}}, 
The charming Memoir of Horace Walpole, edited by !azet 
Toynbee with new material and an appendix of bos 
printed at the Strawberry Hill Press. 


THE OLD BENCHERS OF THE 
INNER TEMPLE 
By Cuarvtes Lams. With Annotations by Sa 
F. D. MacKinnon $7.00 


A book for all Lamb collectors, lawyers (and particular) 
templars), and all lovers of vanished London. 


ENVIRONMENT AND RACE 
By GrirritH TAyYLor $6.50 


A study of the evolution, migration, settlement and statu 
of the races of man, based directly upon modern res: 


BENEDETTO CROCE. An Autobiography. 
Translated from the Italian by R. G. COoLiinc\ 
With a Preface by J. A. Smiru. $2.00 

Benedetto Croce, critic, historian, and philosopher, is (0 

most important figure in present-day European thoug)tt. 


THE WATSONS. A Fragment. 


By Jane Austen. Now reprinted from the Mar | 

uscript. Limited Edition, $7.00 = $2.>V’. 
This edition restores the true reading, in a number of p/acts 
for the first time. Uniform with Sanditon (second \™ 
pression), Lady Susan, Cancelled Chapters of Persuasio% 
and Memoir of Jane Austen. 
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PrezRestoration Stage 
_ Studies 
By William J. Lawrence 
Sixteen essays on various aspects of the Eliza- 
bethan drama and play-production; such as, 
“The Inn-Yard Playing Places,” “ The Eliza- 
bethan Jig,” “Early Composite Plays,” “ Iilu- 
sions of Sound,” and “Early Prompt Books.” 
Indispensable to all lovers of the theatre. $5.00 


The Paradise of Dainty 


Devices 
Edited by Hyder E. Rollins 


The first critical edition of the most popular 
poetical miscellany issued during the reign of 
Elizabeth; the beauty of the poems will make 
the volumea delight to all sorts of readers. $7.50 


French Poetry and 


Modern Industry 
By Elhiote M. Grant 


Investigates the relation between industry 
and poetry from 1830 to 1870, a period when 
the industrial revolution was transforming 
French society and influencing both the ma- 
terial and the technique of poetry. $2.50 


Joseph Scaliger 
Edited by G. W. Robinson 


A portrait of one of the greatest scholars of all 
time as seen through his autobiography, se- 
lections from his letters, his will, and the 
funeral orations by his two most intimate 
friends. Illustrated. $2.50 


Immortality of Man 
By Gustav Kriger 
An examination of the views on immortality 
held by Shaftesbury, Hume, Kant, Spinoza, 
and other 18th-century thinkers. $1.00 


Dreams 
By Dr. Percy G. Stiles 


From a non-Freudian point of view Dr. Stiles 
discusses the physiology and psychology of 
dreaming on the basis of a record of his own 
dreams during the past thirty years. $1.50 








What the Employer 


Thinks 
By J. David Houser 


Considers industrial unrest from the employer's 
point of view, studying his mental attitude, the 
handling of his task, and the stimulation of his 
sense of responsibility. $2.50 


SelfzLegislated 


Obligations 
By John Grier Hibben 


The President of Princeton University con- 
siders the problem of exercising individual 
freedom so as to make it contribute to the 
welfare of the whole social mass. $1.00 


Banking Theories 
By Harry E. Miller 


Deals with the serious handicaps imposed on 
our financial development through the mis- 
taken theories of bankers, economists, public 
men, and the average citizen before the Civil 
War. Harvard Economic Studies, 30. $2.50 


The Monroe Doctrine 
By Dexter Perkins 


“An able, scientific, thoroughly analytic and 
clear account of how it came into being, based 
on intelligent research and straight historical 
perspective.” — Boston Transcript. $3.50 


Administrative Justice 
By John Dickinson 


“To the student of legal principles as well as to 
the practicing lawyer, it will be found an un- 
usually stimulating and enlightening dis- 
cussion.” — American Law Review. $5.00 


Marx’s Interpretation 


of History 
By Mandell M. Bober 


A comprehensive analysis of Marx's famous 
and much-discussed doctrine of history, in- 
cluding such topics as Class and Class Strug- 
gle, The Origin and Nature of Institutions, 
and Marx’s Concept of Capitalism. Harvard 
Economic Studies, 31. $3.50 
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THE HUMAN BODY. By Logan Clendening, M. D. 


A medical book authoritative enough for the man in the laboratory, simple and popular : 
enough for the man in the street. The ven account of the body and its diseases which | 
leaves you physically and mentally better for reading it. 

October 7. 100 illustrations, grave and gay. $6.00 


The American scene in line and form 





NEGRO DRAWINGS. By Miguel Covarrubias GEORGE W. BELLOWS: 
Fifty-six drawings (eight in color); Negro HIS LITHOGRAPHS 


is life as it is in our midst today, in an art wholly With om intoedaction by Themes Beer. Th 
k 





Sate < : 194 lithographs, constituting, Mr. Beer says, 
original, wholly cisatlantic. Bellows’s “biography of America.” 


Ociober 21. $7.50 October 21. $15.00 


A fine imaginative expression of post-War Europe 





THE GATEWAY TO LIFE. By Frank Thiess 
Translated from the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter 


A composite portrait of the intellectual youth of the New Europe, standing at the 


threshold of its responsibilities. 
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October £1. Two modern novels of the inner life $2.00 ( 
_ i° 
THE MIRACLE BOY. By Louis Golding GREENLOW. By Romer Wilson f 
Religious mysticism in a Tyrolean village; a Two men and a woman; what they were to {/} 
modern parallel to the histories of the great each other, and what nature was to them all, \ 
religions. in a quiet valley. iy 
October 7. 2.50 October 7. 2.50 |i H 
‘ Hibl 
The only great philosophy that is also romance BB pave 
THE LIFE OF DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO, According to Miguel de Cervantes ) 
Saavedra, Expounded with Comment. By Miguel de Unamuno. ( 
Translated from the Spanish by Homer P. Earle \ Inte 
A reinterpretation of Cervantes for modern readers; a plea for the life of heroic Be not. 
ardors, and against safety at any price. } are 
October 7. $5.00 6 
" whet 
Anything but academic “vat 
| form 
HENRY THOREAU PREJUDICES: SIXTH SERIES & BB repo 
THE COSMIC YANKEE By H. L. Mencken NEB reces 
~ J. Tiree on Pangan eee From the elegiac mood of “The Sunday- |/// gam this 
reat mind and personality rec ” : \ 
chiefly Seomn the werks thanmalven, OF & saitete ap to the hearty eupeptic enthusiasm of ¢ ume! 
to whom nature speaks a living language. e Cop’s Millennium. char: 
October 21. $2.50 October 21. $2.50 i Onl) 
. bd = * A ] Z « ) 
Already published, and of lasting significance: b oy 
DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, by Willa Cather........ $2.50 , mak 
JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFPIELD...................lllustrated $3.50 \" ence: 
THE ROMANCE OF VILLON, by Francis Carco...Jllustrated $5.00 y A 
THE PROMISED LAND, by Ladislas Reymont................2 vols. $5.00 a 
Tue COUNTERFEITERS, by André Gide.. ... $3.00 } ques! 
O Rare Ben JOHNSON, by Byron Steel... Siekinicen $3.00 disce 
: . ‘ he i 
In design, materials, and workmanship, the Borzoi books of Autumn 1927 achieve a | + 
standard that distinguishes them from most publications, and among any. | or g 
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In Canada, from The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., AE taste 
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Portrait and 


Henry Ward Beecher, An American Portrait, by Paxton 
Hibben. New York: George H. Doran Company. 390 


pages. $5. 
HE present vogue of biography, by virtue of which 
it rivals fiction in popularity, is not hard to explain. 
Interest in the lives of others is more widely diffused, if 
not actually stronger, than the interest in our own. We 
are all biographers when we talk about one another, 
whether we call it gossiping or, in Howells’ elegant phrase, 
“gathering material for formulating character.” This in- 
formal biography, as we all recognize, finds its spice in 
reporting dereliction of some sort from the code. Until 
recently, formal biography was, for the most part, without 
this resource. So long as biography was practised for mon- 
umental or exemplary purposes, it was compelled to produce 
characters idealized in the manner of mortuary statuary. 
Only under the influence of modern realism has the biog- 
rapher been permitted to approach his public on the side 
of its strongest interest—that in human experience—and to 
make use of the most exciting part of his hero’s experi- 
ence—that in which he departed from the accepted mores. 
As in realistic fiction, so in realistic biography, the 
uestion of the permissible limits of frankness remained for 
discussion, a discussion embittered in the case of the latter 
by its traditions—de mortuis nil nisi bonum, and “lives 
of great men all remind us.” Froude’s “Carlyle” furnished 
the cause célébre in this controversy, followed by Purcell’s 
“Manning,” and Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians.” The 
controversy may be said to be over. The public, having 


tasted the flesh and blood of men who were once living, 
will never again be put off with bronze and marble. It 
will have the truth and the whole truth, even something 
beyond the truth. The monumental art of biography still 
survives in the authorized_and official life and letters, 
subsidized by the family of the victim; but popular biog- 


Background 


raphy ranges far beyond its classic limitations, both in 
selection of subject matter and freedom of treatment. 
Indeed, the characteristic biography of today deals with 
figures whose lives challenged convention, Shelley, Proust, 
Lassalle, and, in America, Barnum, Horace Greeley, 
Brigham Young and John L. Sullivan. For some time 
past, the shade of Henry Ward Beecher must have been 
awaiting the call of “Next.” 

The career of Henry Ward Beecher will always excite 
the admiration due to paradox. From a boyhood so ob- 
scure and unpromising that his own father seems at times 
to have forgotten his existence, he came to occupy the 
center of the American stage, the very heart of the spot- 
light. From an inheritance of Calvinism, with its doctrines 
of predestination, the fall, a jealous God, a limited atone- 
fhent for the few and everlasting torment for the rest of 
mankind, he came to preach a God of infinite love for 
the sinner, and man capable of infinite progress through 
evolution. He seemed to be an exception to all rules of 
human causation; in his case, acts failed of their natural 
consequences. He pussy-footed on the subject of slavery, 
and yet shares the fame of William Lloyd Garrison; as 
a late convert he put Abolition above the Constitution, 
and yet shines among the preservers of the Union; he al- 
ways opposed Lincoln, nowhere more fiercely than in the 
matter of placating England after the Trent affair, and 
yet he gained the credit of swaying British public opinion, 
by his speeches in Liverpool and Manchester, in favor ot 
the North; he followed Johnson in his policy of recon- 
ciliation with the South, but escaped Johnson’s fate; he 
stood staunchly by Grant in the unspeakable corruption 
of his administration, and yet secured a place in history 
as a reformer and a Mugwump; for ten years he endured 
the fire of the hottest scandal kindled in America, yet in 
the face of flaming facts, including his own confessions, 
dampened only by the feeblest of Scotch verdicts, he con- 
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tinued to be a spiritual leader of his people from pulpit 
and platform. 

As Beecher did not write his own life, and as Lyman 
Abbott touched the substance of it rather squeamishly, Mr. 
Hibben has taken up the job. His book is a modern biog- 
raphy in every sense. He has collected the facts as they 
exist in newspapers and contemporary records, with ex- 
treme thoroughness. He has interpreted them in the light 
of the new psychology. He has recreated the background 
of the primitive frontier settlements of Lawrenceburgh 
and Indianapolis, where Beecher began his ministrations, 
and of Brooklyn with Plymouth Church as its temple. 
Mr. Hibben illustrates one shortcoming of the modern be- 
havioristic biographer. His study of the hero’s behavior 
tends steadily to diminish his sympathy with him. It is 
one thing to have pity and understanding for a man’s 
acts; it is another to extend this humane attitude to his 
rationalization of them, his hypocrisy in covering up, 
especially when it is glaringly successful with his public. 
This higher toleration Mr. Hibben sometimes lacks. He 
is not the stern moralist who casts the first stone, but 
when he sees the victim catching innumerable missiles and 
turning them into bouquets he cannot resist taking a fling 
himself. Mr. Hibben’s indignation is creditable to him as 
a man, but it is not an asset to him as a biographer. He 
seems to hold a brief against his client and gloats or jeers 
when he finds him in trouble. For instance, when Beecher, 
after announcing his support of Cleveland, was suddenly 
confronted by the fact that this candidate had confessed 
to an illegitimate son, his biographer cannot suppress his 
glee. “An adulterer; Cleveland was an adulterer! Good 
God, why couldn’t he have been a forger or a burglar!” 
But his interpretation of the sudden violence with which 
Beecher threw himself into the campaign is highly plausi- 
ble. He could not renounce Cleveland; he could not pal- 
liate or apologize; he had to identify himself with the 
candidate and find justification for both in a public 
triumph. And, with the daring of which he was always 
capable when cornered, he went after the adulterous vote. 
His plea was: “If every man in New York State tonight 
who has broken the Seventh Commandment voted for 
Cleveland, he would be elected by 200,000 majority.” 

In one particular, few will quarrel with Mr. Hibben’s 
asperity. In painting the social background against which 
Beecher emerges, he cannot use colors too dark. Beecher’s 
career was made possible by the systematic prostitution pf 
religion, philanthropy, politics—of every higher interest of 
mankind to commercial greed. Beecher’s church in Brook- 
lyn was a business venture, as much as Charles Honey- 
man’s in London. His pulpit performance was the attrac- 
tion which carried the price of pews to new highs at each 
annual auction. His name was an asset to the religious 
journals The Independent and later The Christian Union. 
He was a partner in a publishing firm of which the chief 
work was his “Life of Jesus the Christ.” He had made his 
church a stronghold of Republicanism, and his place in the 
councils of the party was a prominent one. He was the 
patriot who, according to legend, had saved the union by 
disarming British hostility. Accordingly, when he stood on 
the precarious ragged edge to which his own extraordinary 
habits of paltering with evil and negotiating with conse- 
quences had led him, he represented too large an invest- 
ment for society to let crash into the abyss. The interests 
of country, party, religion, morality, as well as a lot of 
hard cash, were tied up with his fate. The general atti- 
tude was expressed in the formula: “If Beecher is guilty 
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I don’t want to know it; he is too great a man to {|}. 
has too many interests involved in his position anq , . 
cess.” And by the representatives of these interests. } 
B. F. Tracy and T. G. Shearman and Sam Wilkeso, w 
W. M. Evarts, Beecher was held not only to falsehood 
but to the blackest treachery, even in his own desp\s 
even when death would have been a welcome end ty \;, 
horrors. Mr. Hibben’s interpretation of the phenome 
is perfectly sound. “In the world of fantasy in which \J 
had dwelt so long—this new world, this American wo, if 
—Henry Ward Beecher conceived the duty resting , og 
him as something transcending any mere personal cy, 
sideration of his own moral comfort. He must s+ . 
example to the world of respectability, though it cos: }y 
immortal soul. “The truth must not come out—think oj 
the influence on society!’ said the Hon. Benjamin 7 
Tracy.” 

The situation is one from which Ibsen might have moi. 
a drama. And the villain of the piece would have beg 
that congeries of vested interests, Plymouth Chur 
Under the leadership of Tracy and Shearman, the chor 
voted Theodore Tilton, Beecher’s accuser, out of mem). 
ship; it instituted a committee of five to bring in a repo, 
fulsomely exonerating their pastor, and mobbed the pm» 
who, with knowledge of all the facts, rose in the assem)! 
to deny its truth; it expelled everyone who had tite 
any part against Beecher, including the man who \y/ 
founded the church as an investment and brought Beech 
from the West; it submitted to being cut off from fellow 
ship with other Congregational churches rathe: than ey 
up its vice. For that is what Beecher became to his church 
and to the larger audience which he speedily gathered 
his lectures throughout the country—a vicarious forn 
vice. It tempted the prurient to hear sacred love pn 
claimed by a prophet about whom gathered such a ; 
of profane love; to hear Hell abolished by a man : 
whom several of Dante’s bolgie might be conceived as « 
pectant. Doubtless Tracy and Evarts rejoiced in this 
creased power for good on the part of the man w! 
they had saved. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s career is a measure of the cultur 
of his country in the period surrounding the Civil Wa 
He was the great voice in the pulpit, as was Ho: 
Greeley in the press. Both were pioneers in the ar 
advertising, and excelled in understanding the mass py 
chology of their countrymen. Both were led by seli- 
fidence into egregious errors, and suffered for them. \ 
two men in our history were ever so consistently belabor 
by satirists and cartoonists. In the language of the pra 
ring, they were gluttons for punishment. And both shov 
marvelous recuperative powers. One great asset both ha 
in a sense of humor, which enabled them to stan! 
under the buffeting and come back with a counter-attack 
Their vagaries passed easily into burlesque and added " 
their resources as entertainers. Both grew in greatnes 4 
the result of popular success; and both were, in a sens 
destroyed by the public which made them. Nevert)e'* 
both did sound service in liberating the American ™® 
from limitations and inhibitions in religion and po! 
Both might have complained 


They sneer at me for being all awry 
What! did the hand then of the potter shake? 


But they were chosen vessels. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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An English Professor Looks 
at Politics 


The Mechanism of the Modern State, A Treatise on 
the Science and Art of Government, by Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. Two Vols. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
1,191 pages. $15. 

HE author of these volumes is a distinguished 
English scholar—a tutor and lecturer on Modern 
History and Political Science at Oxford. He has also 
been active in public life as a member of Parliament for 
the past ten years, and his work on the Bryce Second 
Chamber Conference, the National Expenditure Commit- 
tee, and the Public Accounts Committee has given him 
an opportunity to study the English government at first 
hand. It is hard to believe that an author with this back- 
ground could write a treatise on the science and art of 
government and ignore many of the most important scien- 
tific advances in that field. The production of two volumes 
on “The Mechanism of the Modern State,” without men- 
tioning the recent efforts to develop methods and criteria 
for testing that mechanism, calls for some explanation. 
Some of the best chapters in the book are on the English 
administrative system, but there is not a word on such 
critical problems as the maintenance of morale or the 
status of organizations of public employees. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to a discussion of the problem of a 
second chamber, but the author completely ignores the 
recent studies of the Canadian Senate, the American 
Senate, and even the British Parliament. 
The explanatiorof this situation is found in the preface. 


The primary purpose of this book is to set forth the 
actual working of the English Constitution. Its 
method is mainly analytical ; but no one can apprehend 
the genius of an historical Constitution from mere 
analysis. I have, therefore, traced the historical evolu- 
tion of the principal organs of the Body Politic, both 
as a function in England and in the British Dominions. 


It is evident that the author is concerned with the 
historical, the comparative, and, to a small degree, the 
analytical, methods in studying his subject. For many of 
his problems, no other techniques are available, but it is 
unfortunate that in some cases the more exact methods 
of psychology and statistics were not employed. 

The results obtained by the study of historical data have 
proved somewhat disappointing. The first volume is de- 
voted, for the most part, to a running survey of the con- 
stitutional development of typical democracies, such as 
Greece, Switzerland, and the United States, and the British 
Empire. Too frequently, the antiquarian interests of the 
author lead him to include material which seems of little 
practical value in the discussion of present-day political 
problems. Professor Marriott fails to make clear how the 
withdrawal of the King from the Privy Council, the dis- 
tinction between laws and decrees in the Athenian con- 
stitution, the details of the Napoleonic Constitutions of 
Switzerland, or even the American Revolution, help the 
modern student in solving his political difficulties. These 
subjects may be exceedingly interesting in themselves, but 
the light they throw on questions of present-day govern- 
ment is not dazzling. 

Not all of the historical data is irrelevant, however. 
In a few cases, the verdict of history is found to praise 
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or condemn some part of the governmental machine. Pro- 
fessor Marriott is a Tory, and, furthermore, he desires 
the reform of the House of Lords. Believing that the 
powers of the secund chamber should be increased, he looks 
-to history to support his position. He discovers that a 
unicameral Parliament failed to calm the turbulent forces 
in Cromwell’s day; he reads that the passions of the 
French Revolution were not stilled by the single chamber; 
he learns that no country of first-rate importance is now 
governed by a one-house legislature. He concludes, there- 
fore, that such a legislative organization is inherently 
pernicious. This is a splendid example of the dangers in- 
volved in the historical or comparative methods. The 
incidents and cases one does not like always can be ignored. 
Sir John waves aside as unimportant, or else completely 
overlooks, the numerous unicameral constitutions framed 
since the World War, the imposing experience of most 
of the Canadian provinces, and the persistent tendency of 
municipalities toward a single-chambered council. One 
wonders that he should have neglected to use the horrible 
example of the Congress under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion to bolster up his case. Perhaps if his instances were 
more numerous, and if they were not easily duplicated by 
a much larger number of bicameral failures under similar 
conditions, one might believe that, in times of great con- 
stitutional stress, two chambers are better than one. For- 
tunately, we do not need to frame our government to 
guarantee perfect operation in an earthquake. The great 
run of business requires only ordinary day-by-day effi- 
ciency. 

The second volume is much superior to the first. The 
manuscript of it was evidently prepared more recently, and 
with much greater care and deliberation. The first volume 
contains abundant evidence of haste and inadequate revision. 
Since the manuscript for it was prepared, the Appropriation 
Committees of the House of Representatives have been 
consolidated, a budget system has been instituted in the 
national government, a number of states have made sweep- 
ing administrative reorganizations, and a tariff commission 
has been established. There is no mention of any of these 
changes, and even the introduction of woman suffrage is 
relegated to a two-line footnote. In his study of the 
American government, the author is frank to admit that 
only secondary sources were used. It is unfortunate that he 
did not make a closer personal investigation of our govern- 
mental system. His words of praise would have been 
much more valuable were they not the conclusion to a 
chapter replete with errors. Persons familiar with our 
political structure do not blunder into declaring that a 
Senator has been impeached, that the party caucus “is all- 
powerful, and indeed indispensable” in Congress, that the 
recall of judicial decisions is actually in use, or that 
Congress meets nearly the whole year round. With his 
particular interest in administrative organization, it is 
surprising that Professor Marriott does not even mention 
any of the quasi-legislative commissions of either the 
federal or state governments. 

There are three portions of the work of great value. 
One of these deals with the British Imperial relations. 
The chapters on the “Organization of the Empire” and the 
“Machinery for Imperial Coéperation” are by far the most 
satisfactory accounts we have of this important topic. It 
is, perhaps, to be regretted that the material was in shape 
for the printer before the recent Imperial Conference, but 
the loss is more apparent than real, for the Conference's 
chief work was to give definite status to a situation already 
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existing in fact. The chapters on the executive and ad- 
ministrative organs of the government are very illuminating 
with respect to the English government. There is a splen- 
did discussion of the position of the monarch, an interesting 
account of the cabinet secretariat, and a worthwhile, if 
somewhat tedious, survey of the various departments of the 
administrative machine. The third portion of the work 
which deserves special mention is the appendix. Here may 
be found a number of illustrative documents of considerable 
interest and importance, including two forms of summons, 
examples of orders in council, documents illustrating finan- 
cial procedure, etc. 

In spite of these valuable portions, the volumes, on the 
whole, are a disappointment. One is constantly pointed 
with pride to certain features of the English governmental 
structure with which the author agrees, or is asked to view 
with alarm innovations which run counter to his partisan 
prejudices. Functional representation, syndicalism, and the 
initiative are anathema, but the cabinet system, the mon- 
archy, and judicial procedure are blessed. This continual 
infection of even the best chapters with pious prejudices, 
historical irrelevancies, and a heavy style reduces the useful- 
ness of the work. In a peculiar way, “The Mechanism 
of the Modern State” is more revealing of Sir John Mar- 
riott than it is of the English Constitution. And not the 
least revealing comment is his remark, in concluding the 
discussion of the party system, that perhaps the stupidity 
of the English people has something to do with the success 
of their government! 

Ropney L. Morr. 


What Price Living? 


The Cost of Living in New York City, 1926. New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. $2. 


OST-of-living budgets issue from time to time from 
federal bureaus, foundations and welfare groups, 
usually in the wake of minimum-wage agitation or some in- 
dustrial dispute, but too frequently the point of view gov- 
erning such studies has been that of “How little can they 
get along on?” In 1926, it would seem that a more ex- 
pansive gesture might be made. 

Those who, misled by the jacket blurb on “The Cost of 
Living in New York City, 1926,” look for that gesture in 
this report of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
are doomed to disappointment. The jacket proclaims this 
to be “a unique study of the cost of maintaining a fair, 
American standard of living in New York City.” It is 
probably the most thorough-going survey of living costs in 
the five boroughs ever undertaken. It aims to give the em- 
ploying class of this city the data upon which to base its 
wage standards, and it assumes serious social significance 
from the fact that it is upon such recommendations as these 
that “liberal” manufacturers justify their claims to gen- 
erosity in industrial relations. But the intelligent subway 
guard, opening the book at random on a sample budget, 
would be justified in exclaiming, “Whaddya mean—fair?” 

The debutante daughter of one of the national manufac- 
turers supporting these researches would have difficulty in 
purchasing a pair of brocade slippers for the $12.80 which 
this report declares to be the weekly amount upon which 
the factory girl, bearing her share of the family expenses, 
can maintain a fair American standard of living. The 
foilowing samples from the clothing budget offered her will 
give some indication of just how she can do it: 
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1 coat... .... 0.000. $14.90 2 pairs cotton stockings 5 
i wool dress........ 6.90 2 pairs silk stockings... 23 
1 silk dress..... eoee 8.32 2 union suits........., 2.33 
1 pair oxfords...... 4.7§ 1 winter hat.......... 2.9) 


Other items, iacluding cotton bloomers, cotton dress, ry}. 
bers, a pair of fabric gloves and a corset, bring the yearly 
total to $85.58. 

For the office worker who must dress better, an annul 
clothing budget of $106.77 is offered. She may have fou, 
pairs of silk stockings, a suit and two pairs of gloves. By 
the cost of the individual items is the same. This budget 
is below the “health and decency standard” calculated by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in 1922 and that of 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918. 

In computing the cost of living for the single woman, the 
Board assumes that the factory girl almost invariably live 
at home, that she contributes her share (one-fourth) to th 
family expenses. Granting for the moment that the actual 
maintenance cost of the individual is really cut by such a. 
rangements, no account is taken in this budget of the prob. 
able 20 percent of working girls in New York City who do 


not live at home, nor of those who, living at home, are the 
sole or partial support of parents or other relatives. Thy 
study made by the Federal Woman’s Bureau in 1°23 on 
“The Share of the Wage Earning Women in Family Sup 
port” indicates the importance and size of this group. The 
employer who computes his wages on this living-at-home 
basis cannot take into consideration the girl who, !:ving 


at home today, quarrels with her family tonight and starts 
out on her own tomorrow. 

For the office worker, a weekly allowance of $19.34 is 
commended. This is nearer the computations of other cost 
of-living surveys, and permits of living alone and a slightly 
larger wardrobe. Undoubtedly a girl can “get along,” « 
thousands do get along, on this weekly allowance, but whit 
provision does it make for that third inalienable right of 
American citizenship—the pursuit of happiness ? 

Both the industrial and the clerical girl are awarded 
twenty cents a week for recreation. A Sunday night bus 
ride, a weekly trip to the neighborhood movie, would cv- 
haust this allowance. It may be argued that the girl's re- 
creational need is met out of the pocket of her boy friend, 
but unfortunately the boy friend’s budget is as limited as her 
own. The Board recommends $18.72 a week if he is a 
industrial or $22.75 if he is a clerical worker. In both 
cases, the recreational allowance is forty cents. Only by the 
sacrifice of his two packages of cigarettes, or the misap- 
propriation of some other allowance, can he treat her to 2 
dance or a Coney Island thrill. As a rule, of course, he wi! 
cut down on his breakfast, he will neglect the needed trp 


to the dentist, or, as a last resort, “double up” in some 
cubicle to reduce his rent. This tendency of the young, 
underpaid worker to sacrifice necessities for more fun and 


better clothes is even more marked among the girls, and 
may contribute to the fact that the tuberculosis rate for girls 
between fifteen and twenty has not shown the marked dc 
crease which has taken place for other classes. Youth will 
be served, in Hell's Kitchen as on Park Avenue, with 
laughter, adventure and what it considers beauty. ‘The 
average girl worker believes that her one key to a brighter 
and happier world lies in her personal appearance, and our 
national religion, advertising, does all it can to strengthen 
that conviction. 

The larger part of the survey is devoted to the cost of 
living for families in New York City. Rent and food costs 
are deduced from data collected, not on the lower East Sidt 
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with its probable Southern European and Levantine stand- 
ards, but as far as possible from those districts where “native 
white persons of German or Irish descent live.” Here are 
the conclusions: 

An industrial worker with a wife and one child can live in 
Manhattan on $26.45 a week; with two children, $32.41; 
with three children, $36.16. Wages for clerical workers 
are about three dollars higher in each case. As is frankly 
admitted in the text of the report, there is nothing in these 
budgets for emergencies, for vacations, for unemployment, 
for savings of any kind. Presumably, these are not essential 
to the “fair, American standard.” 

It may be said in defense of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, which represents the great employing 
agencies of the nation, that it offers a higher standard of life 
than that which thousands of workers are now efjoying. 
Many girls in candy and paper-box factories are making less 
than $12.80 a week, and manage to exist. Crowded into 
both east- and west-side tenements are families which get 
along on smaller allowances than the budgets given above. 
They do it by crowding in wretched houses devoid of heat 
or proper plumbing, by eating inferior food, by putting the 
children to work as soon as possible, and by economies 
which reduce life to a dull routine of eating, sleeping and 
working. Life may be maintained on surprisingly little, even 
in New York City. 

But it is not of these semi-submerged groups that the 
Conference Board is speaking. Primarily, this is a cost-of- 
living study for those up-standing natives of Nordic descent 
about whom Fourth-of-July orators wax eloquent. 

Living? Perhaps. But what about liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness? LILLIAN SyMEs. 


Reminiscences of a Stage- 
Lover 


Annals of the New York Stage, by George C. D. Odell. 
New York: Columbia University Press. Two Vols. Vol. 
1, To 1798. 496 pages. Vol. II, 1798-1821. 643 pages. 
$17.50. 

HESE eleven hundred-odd quarto pages are pre- 

sented in the court dress of large type and wide mar- 
gins and heavy paper with abundant illustrations, for lovers 
o the tradition of the stage by one of their own kind. They 
should be perused on book-rests from the depths of easy 
chairs by elderly gentlemen in dinner clothes, gentlemen who 
could be followed by elderly male servants with old-fash- 
ioned brushes and dust-pans—vacuum cleaners barred—to 
sweep up the abundant yield from the ragged edges of the 
sumptuous pages. 

The volumes, says the author, grew out of a love for the 
theater, and are offered as an effort to repay the debt of 
pleasure incurred in many years of play-going. They are 
written in full consciousness of Seilhamer’s monumental but 
incomplete treatment of the American theater, which was 
carried only to 1797, of Dunlap’s gossipy account to 1833, 
of the joint work of Ireland and Brown, which chronicle 
the New York stage up to 1900, and of the later and (Mr. 
Odell does not say) superficial volumes of Hornblow on 
the whole story for the whole country. 

Mr. Odell feels, and rightly, that there is still place for 
a work that should include “discussion of the social and 
economic conditions amid which the theater was established 
and fostered here” as well as of “the changes in taste and 
style, on or off the stage, that modified so powerfully play- 
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ing and play-going from age to age.” So he devotes the 
first volume to the period covered by Scilhamer, and the 
second to twelve years short of the period covered by Dun- 
lap. And, with dramatic activity really in fairly full swing 
from 1821 on, he will do well on the same scale to con- 
clude the annals in anything short of a round dozen tomes. 

Mr. Odell is described on the title page, and, of course, is 
known widely, as Professor of Dramatic Literature in Co- 
lumbia University, and author of “Shakespeare from Bet- 
terton to Irving.” In the collection of his data he has used 
the methods of the research student, sparing no pains to un- 
earth every sort of original source. But in his employment 
of the material thus unearthed, he has written not as the 
trained investigator, but as a collector of picturesque anec- 
dote and personalia. He is not content with the mere 
“records of past events” transcribed by such documenta- 
rians as Ireland or Brown or, preéminently, Scilhamer, but 
he does not rise himself to anything that could be fairly called 
“discussion of social and economic conditions’ or genuine 
discussion of “changes in taste and style on and off the stage.” 

Instead, he has done something interesting as a lit- 
erary feat in so identifying himself with a remote period, 
known to him only through documents, that every detail of 
it has become personal to him. He knows the plays, is 
familiar with the theaters, has his likes and dislikes for the 
theatrical folk, takes sides in their bickerings, rejoices in 
their successes, and suffers with them in their defeats and 
losses. To do this is a gift for an historian, if he remains an 
historian ; but Mr. Odell, lover of the stage, is overwhelmed 
by his materials, loses power of generalization and sense of 
values, and calls cheerily and excitedly to the reader as he 
half swims and is half swept along on a swirling tide of cir- 
cumstance. 

“Was there an army mixture in the cast of “The Or- 
phan,’ played at Bayly’s benefit, May 18, 1767? I wish I 
could answer my own question. ... Perhaps my guess will 
strike the reader as ‘easy’; it is, though I was years in ar- 
riving at it.” “Dunlap, just before this, had done a fool- 
ish thing; he had allowed Cooper to withdraw. If I had 
been Cooper, I should have acted in the same way.” 
“Reader, I know | weary thee; but thy descendants will 
wish my book to be a repository of information, hard and 
knotty, mayhap, but solid.” “Ponteach gives us as ridiculous 
illustration of the custom [of changing sets with actors on 
the stage] as I have found. ... That Ponteach was not 
played is a matter of no importance.” 

The last of these passages is representative of the method 
pursued in the work. It comes toward the end of a chap- 
ter dealing with theatrical events of 1767-1768. This is 
given to seriatim discussion of performances with casts, 
though not all casts for all performances. Then follow 
comments on staging, lives of actors, and miscellaneous en- 
tertainments. In the midst of it this reference to Pon- 
teach, with its final dismissal. Yet, to the student of Amer- 
ican stage history, the fact of the non-production of this 
play seems to be of much more importance than the fol- 
lowing page of speculation on whether young Lord Rose- 
hill married Miss Cheer; for it raises the very interesting 
question as to whether a play in criticism of English colon- 
iz:ng methods and in praise of French methods could find 
a manager or an audience in America within four years of 
the close of the Seven Years War. 

Mr. Odell has attempted to ride two horses: to attract 
the lover of the theater and to satisfy the seeker after facts; 
but his interest and his success must evidently be in and 
with the casual reader. He has indubitably made the old 
period live again, but it is the same old chaotic thing that 
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it was to the people in it. He has not equalled Seilhamer 
as a documentarian in the completeness and system with 
which he presents his data. The seeker after facts cannot 
turn with certainty to him for specific information; what 
he seeks may have been omitted. And the reader who 
wants a generalized interpretation of the past finds only 
casual observations. The book is written in the manner 
that might happily prevail in an hour’s lecture, but that 
seems insistently jaunty in a voluminous work. 

As the other volumes come along, as it is to be hoped they 
will, and as the data accumulates into a stream which threat- 
ens inundation, it is to be hoped that Mr. Odell, raconteur, 
will allow more of his professorial self to control both the 
management and the presentation of his material. For 
there is no doubt that he is the preéminent authority in this 
rich field. Percy H. Boynton. 


Effective Voting 


Proportional Representation, by Clarence G. Hoag and 
George H. Hallett, Jr. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 546 pages. $5. 

HE transition which modern democracies have made 

from simple to more complex forms of organization 
has brought a severe malformation of the way in which the 
public will is expressed. In such direct democracies as the 
forest cantons of Switzerland and the town-meetings of 
New England, not only could~all points of view be pre- 
sented, but each received that degree of popular support 
which it could command among the voters. But in the huge 
popular aggregations of today, direct assemblies have neces- 
sarily given way to elected bodies, and the printed page and 
not the orator’s voice has become the cement which holds 
democracies together. But these elected bodies are repre- 
sentative only in name. The crucial error which was made 
in their selection was in dividing the political areas up into 
a number of election districts, in each of which it was only 
necessary, in order that a candidate be elected, that he re- 
ceive a majority or a plurality of the votes cast. It thus 
became possible completely to exclude large minorities from 
representation, because of the fact that they were scattered 
through these various election districts. Thus in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the Democratic party normally polls about 
one-third of the vote, there have frequently been years 
when it has been unable to elect a single Congressman of 
‘the thirty-six apportioned to that state. Nor do the Repub- 
lican voters of North Carolina, who form 40 percent of the 
electorate of that state, have any better fortune in returning 
men of their choice. This virtual disenfranchisement of 
large groups of voters is widespread, and is perhaps most 
strikingly demonstrated in the composition of the present 
House of Commons, where the followers of the Liberal 
party, although forming nearly 30 percent of the voters, are 
yet only able to elect less than 10 percent of the members. 

But while the chronic under-representation of minorities 
is generally characteristic of our supposedly representative 
bodies, majorities are also frequently suppressed, and the 
control instead given to minorities. Thus where there are 
more than two candidates, the one who commands the 
plurality may frequently be, as was the case with Wilson in 
1912, one whom the voters would not prefer to one or 
more of the other candidates if these could be considered 

separately. 

Minority rule is also secured by the familiar method of 

gerrymandering. By shuffling the constituencies, one party 
can coop up into a few districts the localities where its rival 






has large majorities, and lay out the remaining districts jn 
such a way as to secure small majorities in each of them 
for itself, and with those majorities obtain control over the 
legislative body 

Election by plurality leads also to exaggerated swings of 
the political pendulum and to the exertion of undue in{\y. 
ence by the groups which are supposed to hold the balance 
of power. Popular opinion rarely changes with rapidity, 
but the composition of our legislative bodies frequently 
does ; since a minority can be changed into a majority by the 
shifting of a very small percentage of the voters, and be 
transformed from an under- to an over-represented group, 
Thus the shift of only 10 percent of the voters in the Brit. 
ish elections of 1906 increased the proportion of Liberal 
members in the Commons from one-third to three-fourths, 
Such rapid changes, with the impermanence of political 
careers which necessarily results, have given a greater ap- 
pearance of fickleness to our democracies than is rightfully 
theirs. The necessity of winning the support of the groups 
which can thus tip the scales of power leads also to frenzied 
and frequently secret efforts to meet their wishes which 
were well characterized by Lowell in his couplet: 


Every fool knows that a man represents, 
Not the fellers that sent him, but them on the fence. 


But perhaps the worst feature of the present method js 
that it makes it as difficult as possible for able men to be 
elected, and places a premium upon mediocrity. In order to 
be elected, a candidate must, above all, be able to hold to- 
gether a majority. The ablest political figures in modern 
life are, however, the leaders of specific economic, religious, 
or propagandist groups who, because of this very fact, are 
generally unacceptable to the other groups, and hence are 
virtually debarred from holding office. The men who are 
chosen are instead those who have not given offense to any 
strong group, and who, in consequence, tend either to be 
nonentities or trimmers. ‘The possibility of electing good 
men is still further lessened by the fact that, once the two 
major factions have nominated their candidates, the inde- 
pendent voters are generally afraid to put forward or sup- 
port any third candidate, however worthy, lest this should 
serve to split the vote of their second choice, and thus really 
help to elect the candidate whom they want most of all to 
defeat. The voter is then placed in the ridiculous and 
humiliating position of not daring to vote for the man he 
likes best, lest he thereby help to elect the man he likes least. 
Our system of voting forces a very large proportion of the 
voters, therefore, to confine themselves to a perpetual serics 
of second choices, and the disgust which the normal voter 
feels for such a miserable set of choices, together with the 
hopelessness which a minority party comes to feel, is in it- 
self one of the major causes why so large a percentage of our 
voters do not take the trouble to go to the polls. 

It is small wonder, therefore, if our legislative bodies 
represent almost the lowest common denominator of the in- 
terests, intelligence and decency of the electorate. Public 
measures are passed without the adequate presentation of 
important points of view, and the desires of large minorities 
are ruthlessly overridden by an exaggerated numerical 
majority, instead of being integrated into a common policy. 
Large groups feel themselves almost completely under-repre- 
sented, and are driven instead either to the support of extra- 
political action or, what is worse, to an indifference about 
political matters which is in startling contrast to the eager 
expectations which were entertained by Jefferson, Mill and 
by John Bright. 
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Happily, these abuses of democracy are not inherent, but 
hey largely can be cured, as Messrs. Hoag and Hallett 
emonstrate in this carefully written book, by the adoption 
f proportional representation. The technique by which 
jis is accomplished is simple. As a first step, a number of 
inglemembered districts are combined. Each political 
roup is then given representation within the number of 
presentatives to be elected from this district, according to 
he percentage of the votes which it can secure. There are 
9 major methods of accomplishing this: namely, by the 
ist system, Which is used in nearly all the democracies of 
ontinental Europe, and by the single traasferable vote or 
he “Hare system.” Under the former, the voter marks 
is ballot for a given party and not for individual candi- 
jates. The seats are then apportioned among the parties ac- 
ording to the relative percentage of the votes secured by 
ach. The candidates chosen from each party are generally 
the order of their position on the party list. This gives 
proportional representation to the parties, but it does not 
rive the voter a full opportunity to select the candidates 
whom he himself desires. Even under the ingenious modifi- 
ation devised by Victor d’Hondt, those who have been 
laced high on the party list have a great advantage, so that 
.¢ power of the party machine is not broken. 
Under the single transferable vote, the voters mark their 
ballots for the various candidates in the order of their pref- 
sence. Each vote, however, is finally only counted for one 
andidate. If a candidate secures a sufficient number of first 
hoices to satisfy the quota, he is declared elected. This 
quota is the smallest number of votes which each of the suc- 
esstul candidates can receive, and, in a district from which 
ven members are to be elected, will be just over one-eighth 
pi the number of votes cast. If a candidate receives more 
frst choices than those required to elect, the unneeded bal- 
ots are transferred to the second choices, either by a proc- 
ss of sampling or by an arithmetically exact method. The 
owest candidates are then eliminated in order, and their 
allots transferred to their next effective choices. This 
ocess is continued until the successful candidates are 
jound. Nearly every voter can thus help to elect someone, 
rd each can vote for his first choice without any fear that 
¢ is thereby splitting the vote and permitting the man he 
ikes least to win. For, if one’s vote fails to elect one’s first 
hoice, it is counted to help the second, and if not the second, 
hen the third. But since the later choices are only counted 
{ the earlier choices are not elected or already have a sur- 
lus, the system does not operate, as preferential voting 
dors, to make the subsequent choices a’ partial offset to the 
arlier ones. The instructions which a voter thus gives on 
his ballot are precisely analogous to those which a father gives 
0 his son when he sends him for a paper. If he can buy a 
opy of the Times, then well and good, but if not the Times, 
hen the World, and if not the World, then the Herald. 
Such a system as this, which in this country is spreading 
idly among the larger Ohio municipalities, would 
ake our representative bodies true condensers of 
public opinion. The basis of representation would, there- 
re, be one of common desires and aspirations, and not 
merely the accident of common residence, as under our sys- 
km, or a common occupation, as in Russia. 
The two chief objections which are advanced against 
proportional representation are that it would result in bloc 
vernment and, by preventing any group from securing a 
hajority, that it would result in a series of quickly shifting 
vernments. The first objection can be briefly answered 
Y Pointing out that we already have bloc government, but 
hat the intrigues for power go on largely in secret. Pro- 
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portional representation would bring the groups out into 
the open, and permit the issues to be discussed and the ad- 
justments made in the light of day. The second objection 
is more weighty. If the civil service is, however, assured 
of permanence of tenure, it is not necessarily an evil for 
cabinets to change rapidly and for coalitions to shift. An 
adjustment to issues as they arise will probably be made 
much more speedily than when exaggerated party major- 
ities obtain. But a new technique of politics is needed for 
parties, particularly those with a class bias, at once to 
coéperate in coalitions and yet to retain purity of principle. 
But while proportional representation is not a cure-all, and 
while it will create some new problems, it is one of the most 
hopeful devices for cleansing democracies of some of their 
patent faults and of enabling our representative bodies to 
catch up, at least, with the desires and interests of the voters 
whom they are supposed to represent. 
Pau. H. Dovuctas. 


Shakespeare (Himself) 


Shakespeare Studies: Historical and Comparative in 
Method, by Elmer Edgar Stoll. New York: The Mac- 
502 pages. $4. 

Shakespeare and “Demi-Science”’: Papers on Elizabethan 
Topics, by Felix E. Schelling. Philadelphia: The Press of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 221 pages. $2.50. 

Shakespeare of Stratford: A Handbook for Students, by 
Tucker Brooke. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1/7 
pages. $1.50. 

Shakespeare, Actor-Poet, as Seen by His Asscciates, 
Explained by Himself, and Remembered by the Suceeding 
Generation, by Clara Longworth de Chambrun, Doctor 
of the University of Paris. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 357 pages. $3. 

The Lion and the Fox: The Role of the Hero in the 
Plays of Shakespeare, by Wyndham Lewis. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 326 pages. $4. 


T HE first and the last of these books are the most 
provocative, though for different reasons. Mr. 
Lewis is amusing and stimulating, but hard to read. He is 
only too able to recur to a point; he never sticks to one, 
not even to his favorites, the influence of Machiavelli and 
the fallacy of Shakespeare’s impersonalism. As one of his 
reviewers has said, this critic can start more hares in a 
paragraph than most writers can in a book. For half, at 
least, of the hares, read wild geese, and you have a fair no- 
tion of Mr. Lewis’ occasionally brilliant but random prow- 
ess. His less attractive suggestions spring from his failure 
to grasp the strictly historical method urged by Professor 
Stoll, whom he appears not to have read. His book lacks 
both index and bibliography. 

That Professor Stoll’s contributions have so long re- 
mained buried in the various philological journals has helped 
postpone the day of general enlightenment on many deli- 
cate problems of character analysis. Professor Kittredge’s 
little volume, “Shakspere,” is still incomparably the best 
statement of the modern approach to the plays; but thus far 
he has chosen to influence Shakespearean scholarship chiefly 
through his pupils rather than in books. For many years 
Professor Stoll has been on the firing-line, pressing the at- 
tack on the romantic criticism of the last century. More 
often even than Professor Schuecking, he has headed the 
shock troops on the sector in which they have been win- 
ning and consolidating a rational ground for the examina- 
tion of Shakespeare’s art. 


millan Company. 
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To the amateur, still diverted by the beautiful phrases 
of the romantic and the pseudo-profundities of the meta- 
physical critics, the ruthlessness of Mr. Stoll’s attack, and 
his zeal for the occupation of hazardous positions on the 
extreme flank, will come as a shock indeed. But scholars 
are now pretty generally agreed that Hamlet was neither 
mad nor vacillating; that Shylock was meant not as hero 
but as villain (Mr. Stoll thinks even as comic villain) ; that 
Shakespeare was an Elizabethan poet-playwright and not a 
contemporary psychologist, philosopher, or sociologist; and 
that many of his characters, situations, and ideas are now 
understandable only when we are able to recognize their 
significance as shown and spoken in the theater to an audi- 
ence of Renaissance Englishmen. 

“What Woodrow Wilson Means to Me” is announced 
as the title for a prize essay contest, the winner of which 
will receive more money than Shakespeare got for King 
Lear. A good deal of the most quoted criticism of the 
plays might be entitled ““What Shakespeare Means to Me.” 
The answer may be well worth the hearing, if the writer 
happens to be a Coleridge. But the modern student cares 
more about what Shakespeare really was, and most about 
how he intended his plays to be taken. Not that there was 
any doubt in their own time. Three hundred years have 
veiled their idiom, mangled their structure by senseless cut- 
ting for the stage, and obscured the dramatist’s plain inten- 
tion by clouds of “creative” criticism. 

To change the figure, Professor Stoll has set up one of 
the chief landmarks on the long trail of Shakespearean com- 
mentary. Whether all his conclusions are correct is not 
the main question. If there are few who do not substan- 
tially accept his Hamlet and his Shylock, there are more 
who will not subscribe without reservations to his Falstaff, 
or to his rejection of the Restoration comedy of manners as 
a true picture of the times. But that, although the mere 
taking the road of historical and comparative method is no 
insurance of arriving at truth, it remains none the less the 
only road by which we can even hope to reach a complete 
understanding of Shakespeare’s intention, there can be no 
doubt. Professor Stoll’s reputation, already great among 
scholars, is certain to be widely extended by this book. It 
is charmingly written: despite the great learning it displays, 
the impressive scope of its author’s reading in the dramatic 
literatures of all Europe, there is nothing heavy about Mr. 
Stoll’s manner. 

“Shakespeare of Stratford” is another students’ handbook, 
Iess inclusive of background material than some of the 
others, but distinguished by its adherence to sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century documentary evidence. Besides the 
seventy citations of biographical fact, important features are 
the chief contemporary allusions to the plays; tables of the 
early Quarto editions, sources, and probable dates of com 
position ; and excellent notes on metrical development, print- 
ing and theaters. Once more Professor Brooke gives us a 
really helpful book. 

Professor Schelling makes a selection of a dozen from his 
many papers, addresses, and reviews, during the last thirty 
years. Naturally, they vary both in importance and in tone, 
though not widely in subject, since all are concerned with 
either Shakespeare or other figures of the English Renais- 
sance. The author’s high attainments as one of the leading 
Elizabethan scholars of our time make his opinions always 
worth knowing, even though, as criticism, his latest volume 
is perhaps not quite so rigorous as the fashion now favors. 

“Shakespeare, Actor-Poet,” is a queer blend of platitude 
and error. It is quite as pedestrian as a decent piece of 
scholarship ought to be. The early biographers, if they 
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may be called such, are all taken into account. By the 
author exhibits no scholarly competence in handling them, 
The book is, in fact, less refreshing than any book e 
Shakespeare has any right to be, without the saving yirn, 
of being a contribution or even a reliable compilatiog 
The writer repeatedly confuses the values of Elizabeth,» 


or Jacobean evidence, mid-seventeenth-century hearsay. a 
Restoration or Queen Anne tradition. Much that is on) 
or less than likelihood is stated as fact. Numerous pass.» 
from the plays are seriously cited in support of biograp};, 
assumptions, Several characters are rashly identified 
persons Shakespeare knew. An impressive, if somew! 
eclectic, list of authorities is given at the end of each ch». 
ter, but the writer seldom substantiates her assertions \y 
specific references. There are a good many really by; 
blunders, such as the statement that the actors Lowin a» 
Taylor survived into the Restoration and were hired } 
D’Avenant. The author shows no familiarity with recey 
Shakespearean criticism, and little with recent Shakespex. 
ean scholarship. She frequently misquotes even the |ines 

the plays. She exhibits a curious insensitiveness to pocty 
when she takes Shakespeare’s confession that he has : 


Reka 


himself “a motley to the view” to mean that he ha 
y 7. . 

acted the roles of the Fools. Her English style is nm 

attractive—“lugubrious” is an unfortunate adjective to 


ty 


Dame Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death. One could » 

on indefinitely. In short, as lively biography the book fal 

flat, and as scholarship it is hopelessly amateurish. 
HAZELTON SPENCER. 


Michael Collins 


Michael Collins and the Making of a New Ireland, 
Piaras Beaslai. New York: Harper and Brothers. lw 


Vols. 942 pages. $10. 


HE revolutionary effort in Ireland which eventustel 

in the treaty of 1921 was, in the words of Lord Bu: 
four, “steady, systematic and ruthless.” Its steadiness wa 
due to Arthur Griffiths’ Sinn Fein program; its system wa 
largely the work of one man—Michael Collins. Others 
that and in previous revolutionary efforts had qualities of 
fearlessness, devotion, singleness of purpose. Collins hal 
all these qualities, and he had another quality which mt 
him an extraordinary figure in an Irish revolutionary move 
ment—an interest in and a mastery over detail. 

This man, who died when he was just over thirty-one, 
and who was only a little over three years in public afte, 
would have been, in a European army, a great Chie! of 
Staff, and, in American business, an efficiency expert Ww 
would have filled his office with go-getters. When he wa 
killed in the deplorable ambush in August, 1922, he ws 
head of the Provisional Government in Ireland, he wa 
commander of the military forces at the disposal of tht 
government, and he was Minister of Finance. He dest 
with more than all these affairs. I once asked one of ‘ 
ministers of the Provisional Government if they had }a< ® 
form an inner cabinet. “Michael was the inner cabinet! 
he said. “He made the decisions and gave the instru 
tions.” But it was as Chief of the Intelligence Departmett 
for an outlawed and proscribed legislature that he did te 
work that counted in the Irish struggle. He helped to * 
stroy the English government in Ireland by depriving 
its eyes. He got more spies and better spies than Dub 
Castle; he made it dangerous to be informative in the p™ 
cincts of the Castle and the Vice-regal Lodge. Reali 
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how essential an Intelligence Service was to the revolution- 
ary movement and to its enemies, he wrote: 


England could always reinforce her army. She 
could replace every soldier that she lost. But there 
were others indispensable for her purpose which were 
not so easily replaced. To paralyze the British ma- 
chine it was necessary to strike at individuals. With- 
out her spies England was helpless. It was only by 
means of their accumulated and accumulating knowl- 
edge that the British machine could operate. . . . Spies 
are not so ready to step into the shoes of their departed 
confederates as are soldiers to fill up the front line in 
honorable battle. And, even when the new spy stepped 
into the shoes of the old one, he could not step into the 
old one’s knowledge. . . . We struck at individuals, 
and by so doing we cut the lines of communication, and 
we shook their morale. 


He was always seeking for information, for data, and he 
was seeking for it, too, beyond the battle line. While the 
turmoil of the Civil War was still on, he wrote to a col- 
league in London: “Would you please go to the Swiss Am- 
bassador, and inform him you are acting for the Irish gov- 
ernment, who are wishful of sending a party of four expe- 
rienced officers to make a report on the Swiss Army Sys- 
tem for the Irish government.” And the information he 
gained he was able to make part of himself. The English 
sculptor to whom he gave sittings told me that he noticed 
that Collins’ understanding of sculpture grew from day 
to day. 

He was an extraordinarily energized man. A scholar- 
friend of mine who saw him at Griffiths’ funeral said that 
h: radiated power; that one felt that, by touching him, one 
would gain in vitality. For over two years there was hardly 
a day, hardly a night, in which he was not in danger of 
meeting a violent end. In that time, Ireland was becoming 
more and more aware of the fact that in the partially smoth- 
ered war that was being waged he was the most notable of 
the champions. And yet a very small part of the Dublin 
public had ever looked upon him. When the truce came, 
and Dail Eireann was able to go into public session, 
“crowds now fought with one another to obtain a glimpse 
of the mysterious man who, through two years of war and 
terror, had been a legend in Ireland, and a ‘bogey-man’ in 
England. Many were surprised to find a cheery-looking, 
smiling, unassuming young Irishman in place of the roman- 
tic figure they had pictured to themselves.” 

“The Making of a New Ireland and Michael Collins” 
would have been a more fitting title for Piaras Beaslai’s 
book than “Michael Collins and the Making of a New Ire- 
land,” for it is the work of a publicist and not a biographer: 
the writer has been more able to put into order and explain 
a series of events than create and develop a character for 
us. And, as the work of a publicist upon a salient epoch in 
Irish history, the book is important. It is securely docu- 
mented; it has in it something over and above documents 
—it hes atmosphere, the feeling of the situation, the tem- 
pers of the men who took hold of affairs in Ireland in stren- 
uous years. 

Of course, a complaint will be made against the book 
that the writer has not treated various individuals and 
groups fairly—the Irish Parliamentary party and Mr. Red- 
mond, the Dublin Castle administration and Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, the later Republican party and Eamon De Val- 
tra, Cathal Brugha, and Erskine Childers—these groups 
and these men are noted and described by a partisan of the 
other side. Such complaints, however, need not be a mat- 


ter of undue concern to the writer of “Michael Collins and 
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the Making of a New Ireland”; he can very well say with 
Bernard Shaw, “Who am I that I should be just?” The 
book is partisan; it is written by a man who fought and 
schemed to overthrow the British government in Ireland; it 
is written by a man who took a very definite side with re- 
gard to the treaty which Griffiths and Collins gave their 
lives to uphold. 

The fact that the book is long, the fact that it is parti- 
san, takes only a little from its value and interest as a rec- 
ord of the making of a new Ireland. Its great defect, to 
my mind, is in its lack of perspective—even of Irish per- 
spective. It is as local, almost, as an Irish provincial news- 
paper. And Piaras Beaslai has the knack of making its 
localness stare at us from every page; he mentions men by 
their Christian names as in an Irish gathering; he mentions 
them by the forms of their Christian names used by their 
cronies. “Cathal Brugha, then Chief of Staff of the vol- 
unteers, went secretly to England to make arrangements for 
reprisals in that country if conscription were enforced in 
Ireland. Dick Mulcahy, as Deputy Chief of Staff, took his 
place.” By naming important officers in this way, he man- 
ages to give the suggestion of a happening in a Munster 
branch of the Gaelic League. 

And now that he has written this book, Piaras Beaslai 
ought to write a life of Michael Collins, a life that would 
be intimate, that would have in it the personality of the 
man whose life became a legend in his own day. In it he 
should do what, apparently, he shrank from doing in the 
present volume—give his own feeling, his own estimate of 
Collins. He was Collins’ devoted friend. When he came 
to write, he became afraid of being emotional, of being per- 
sonal. He strove to make himself an official recorder. The 
book he has produced will not stand in the way of a real 
biography of Michael Collins. 

Papraic CoL_uM. 


Such Stuff as Dreams 


The Road to Xanadu, A Study in the Ways of the Imag- 
ination, by John Livingston Lowes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 639 pages. $6. 


OME years ago, Professor Brandl, a distinguished 

Coleridgian, wrote that, hereafter, a scholar who 
wished really to contribute anything valuable to our under- 
standing of a particular author would himself have to read 
everything that this author had read. This is virtually 
what Professor Lowes has done with regard to the Coler- 
idge of 1798. It was no easy task, for Coleridge once de- 
scribed himself as a “library cormorant” and announced 
that he had read “about everything.” Professor Lowes has 
pursued his clues with a contagious enthusiasm that most 
often communicates itself to the reader. On the rare oc- 
casions when it fails to do so, he will perhaps be annoyed 
by an over-lush, almost cloying allusiveness, and may be 
tempted to apply to it the adjective Lowell once used of 
Keats. It is over-languaged. 

Professor Lowes has tried to reéstablish the content of 
Coleridge’s subconscious mind, the images and recollections 
with which it was stored, and to discover as the result of 
what experiences and stimuli the two poems, “The Ancient 
Mariner” and “Kubla Khan,” were evoked. He could not 
have made a more promising choice. The difficulty with 
most studies of the subconscious mind is that they leave too 
much in the dubious realm of conjecture. Here there were 
abundant sign-posts and possibilities of “check-up.” Wher- 
ever Professor Lowes feels that an incident or image or 
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phrase has been borrowed, he has proved beyond cavil that 
the source was known to Coleridge. He has proved, also, 
that the sources of “The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla 
Khan” were substantially the same, though “The Ancient 
Mariner” is an almost perfect example of deliberate, care- 
fully planned creation, whereas “Kubla Khan” underwent 
no conscious process of construction and virtually wrote it- 
self. It would be impossible to praise too highly the un- 
erring, the almost uncanny tact and judgment shown by 
Professor Lowes in tracing the genesis of “The Ancient 
Mariner” from its inception in Cruikshank’s dream and 
Wordworth’s suggestion, through all the phases of its 
elaboration. The phrasing and imagery were drawn from 
voyagers like Purchas, Martens and Dampier. These, with 
additions, account also for the imagery of “Kubla Khan.” 

In one of Coleridge’s letters he tells us: “I resemble the 
Duchess of Kingston who masqueraded as ‘Eve before the 
Fall’ in flesh-colored silk.” This was not true of that 
early Coleridge, “to turgid ode and tumid stanza dear.” It 
was true in the sense that Coleridge was never naive. If, 
in “The Ancient Mariner,” his speech and vocabulary 
achieve an almost natural simplicity, it is because they are 
there steeped in the lore and language of Bristol sailors. 

It was in 1798, over a volume of “Purchas, His Pil- 
grimage,” that Coleridge fell asleep and lapsed into that 
richly imaged opium dream which is “Kubla Khan.” If 
the language differs, it is because it comes here more di- 
rectly from the voyagers and by the process which Coleridge 
himself once termed “a streaming continuum of passive as- 
sociation.” In the process of giving us this unexpectedly 
rich presentment of the poet’s subconscious mind, Professor 
Lowes incidentally settles a number of cardinal problems of 
Coleridge scholarship and criticism. He has proved be- 
yond a doubt that “Kubla Khan,” as we have it, is not the 
revision of an earlier draft. The reputed evidence for this 
belief Professor Lowes has demolished with characteristic 
thoroughness. If “Kubla Khan” is an opium dream, the 
sources of the imagery are independent of the drug. 

It is not too much to say that Professor Lowes has given 
us a volume which is a model of its kind. We can hardly 
hope to have a study of this character conducted more in- 
telligently or carried farther. It is a document of first im- 
portance on the psychology of the subconscious mind. Where 
so much has been given, it is ungracious to ask for more. 
But Professor Lowes at times seems to promise to unriddle 
the mystery of creative genius, though this promise is usu- 
ally no sooner made than withdrawn. He does, in his con- 
cluding chapter, tell us, however, that “in linking “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ with the Odyssey through 
the ways of the imagination which underlie them both, I 
have had far more than a passing argument in mind.” This 
argument he promises to develop in another volume. Until 
it appears, I must remain doubtful. The associative proc- 
esses which took place in Coleridge’s mind are quite possi- 
bly not different in kind from those in Homer’s, or, for 
that matter, in Professor Lowes’ reveries, or in a con- 
versation between friends. Some stimulus starts them. 
There is a confluence of associative streams. When we have 
traced them to their sources we have, however, provided 
nothing which will assist the literary critic or lay reader in 
formulating a judgment on the excellence of the resultant 
poem. It is dangerous to assume, in the light of modern 
scholarship, that Homer was altogether naive, and the epic 
dialect which he used seems to indicate a previous history 
of literary elaboration. It may, however, still be true that 
there are capital differences between Homer’s conscious 
aims and, therefore, between his creative processes and those 
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of Coleridge, who was certainly less naive. However, ;; 
is certain that Homer believed in many “facts” which moj. 
ern scholars are no longer content to accept. We may om 
the question of his gods and whether or not he smiled wyey 
he had Zeus feast with the Ethiopians. In any case, t 
Homer, Ulysses was King of Ithaca. <A group of scho|.;, 
have contended that, in this, Homer was hopelessly mistakes, 
They say Ulysses was not an exiled king, he was on|, , 
storm myth, and his black cap is the cap of clouds of +}. 
homeless storm wandering across the Mediterranean. ‘[));, 
even if true, would not alter the central question whic) , 
and must remain simply: whether Homer did or did no. 
succeed in breathing into Ulysses’ nostrils the breath of |\/¢. 
In a work of art, the facts, in the historical sense, are yo 
important. This is the danger of attempting to apply the 
processes of history to the study of literature. This danyer 
occasionally lurks in the statements of Professor Lowes, as 
when he tells us in conclusion that: 


The imagination never operates in a vacuum. [ts 
stuff is always fact of some order, somehow experi- 
enced; its product is that fact transmuted. 


The word “fact” is the crux of the whole matter. I» 
the ordinary sense, a centaur is not a fact at all; neither js 
an Homeric god, nor Ulysses, nor Milton’s Satan, nor the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father. They are themselves figments 
of the imagination, at times of folk imagination. Perhaps 
it is not even a fact, historically, that Hamlet was Prince 
of Denmark, or Lear, King of Britain. In Cervantes, Don 
Quixote tilts at windmills. They were possibly suggested 
to Cervantes by some particular windmill in La Mancha. 
Later scholars may possibly identify it and discover what 
artisans laid its stones and shaped its sails. This, however, 
as Unamuno contends, will not invest those windmil!s with 
reality, for the important thing is that they are not wind- 
mills at all. For Don Quixote, they are giants. The real- 
ity of art depends solely upon she validity of its creator's 
intention and execution. The debate recently carried on 
in Spain between philosopher, novelist and scholar on what 
constitutes “realism” has added new impetus to the di: 
sion of this old question. It is the dangerous use of the 
word “fact” in Professor Lowes’ admirable volume t 
makes this discussion so interesting, and so interminable. 

CurisTIAN Gauss. 
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Books for New Republic Readers 





The Education of Henry Adams 
Formerly $6.00 now $2.50 


One of the world’s great and permanent autobiographies reissued at the price of an ordinary 
novel. The New York Tribune called it “one of the most entrancing books of the year and of 
the century. The entertaining incident, the dramatic narrative, the sparkling wit, the pervasive 
humor and the indescribably keen analysis of innumerable interesting personalities will make it 
a veritable treasure house of joy to the general reader.” 





The History of 
Reparations 
Carl Bergmann 


“No single participating statesman 
could tell so much with first-hand 
authority.” —Sir J. C. Stamp. $6.00 





A Pageant of India 


Adolf Waley 


A concise and readable history of 
India from earliest times to the 


present. $6.00 








7 New poems by the 


~ author of the “Out- 
land Piper.” $2.00 








Life and Letters of 


Tobias Smollett 
Lewis Melville 


A delightful study, the first defini- 
tive biography of Smollett to be 
published. Illus. $5.00 








SOME PEOPLE 


Harold Nicolson 


Sketches in a lighter mood by the 
biographer of Tennyson, Verlaine 
and Byron. Among those present 
are: 


MIRIAM CODD: She came from 
Tennessee and discussed sex re- 
pression with a Polish neuropath 
while crossing the pitiless sands of 
Arabia, 


TITTY: A distraught diplomat who 
cabled desperately for war with 
Colombia and was told to shut up. 


ARKETALL: “You are either very 
ill or very drunk,” said Lord Cur- 
zon to his valet. “Both, m‘lord,” 
replied Arketall and hid his Lord- 
ship’s trousers, 


PROFESSOR MALONE: A super- 
journalist at whose words the 
Chancellories of Europe trembled 
until Lloyd George pricked the 
bubble. $2.50 








Sir Pompey and 
Madame Juno 


Martin Armstrong 


“There is grace to these tales and 
wit, and a versatile charming style.” 


N. Y. Times. $2.50 





Children of the Wind 


Doris Peel 


A nineteen-year-old 

girl looks at life with 

clear, steady eyes. 
2.50 








The Flower Show 


Denis Mackail 

“The whole life of the little English 

community flows into the events of 

this gala day.”"—New Republic. 
$2.50 





Topsy-Turvy 

Vernon Bartlett 

Tales of post-war Europe, of Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin gone mad with 
jazz — sometimes pitifully tragic, 
sometimes joyously absurd. $3.00 





Ballads for Sale 


Amy Lowell 


The appearance of Amy Lowell's third posthumous 
volume of verse is an event not only in the literary 
year, but in literary history. “Ballads for Sale” is 
especially remarkable for its range both of feeling and 


subject. 


manners, 





$2.25 


portraits of a dissolute age. 


The Plays of 
Sir George Etherege 


Edited by H. Brett-Smith 


Next to Congreve, Sir George Etherege was the most 
brilliant dramatist of a period of wit, fashion, and 
These comedies are vivid unexpurgated 
2 wols., boxed, $5.00 
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NEW BIOGRAPHY 
THAT MAN HEINE 


By Lewis Browne 
Author of “This Believing World” 
In Collaboration with Elsa Weihl 


Through this first biography of the great German in 
forty years there walks a scintillant figure: saint and 
sinner, philosopher and fool, cynic and sentimentalist, 
scoffer and believer, hater and lover, poet, wit and man- 
of-the-world-——ever a puzzling paradox, altogether an 
amazing genius. Illustrated, $4.00 


King Edward VII, Volume I 
By Sir Sidney Lee 
This second volume of Sir Sidney Lee’s admirable and 
illuminating biography of King Edward VII covers his 


reign from 1901 to 1910. 
Vol. II, $8.00; Set, boxed, $16.00 


From Grieg to Brahms 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
A new edition of a book which has been a standard in its 
field for twenty-five years. To these stimulating studies 


of modern composers, the author has added new material 
in the form of a postscript. $2.25 











PHILOSOPHY :: ETHICS 


Symbolism,the Meaning and Effect 
By Alfred North Whitehead 


A new book by the author of those widely-read studies in 
philosophy: “Science and the Modern World” and “Re- 
ligion in the Making.” Esthetics and humanism are both 
incorporated in these new lectures, which are full of 
meaning for the layman and the student of me i 

1,50 





Christianity 
By Charles Guignebert 


A study of the evolution of Christianity, its formation, 
and successive modifications, by the Professor of the His- 
tory of Christianity in the University of Paris. $3.75 


Morals in Review 
By A. K. Rogers 


“The Apostle’s of the good life on dress parade.” Begins 
with Socrates and includes the proposals of Plato, Aris- 
totle, the Epicureans, and the Stoics, Thomas Aquinas, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, the English Unitarians, Martineau, Hux- 
ley. Spencer and Guyau. By a competent scholar, based 
on the original success. $3.50 


TheWrestle of Religion withTruth 
By Henry Nelson Wieman 


A work in the philosophy of religion, in which the 
author makes a careful critical study of the concepts of 
religious belief in the past and of their worth in a 
structure of greater faith. $2.50 





MEN OF DESTINY 


By Walter Lippmann 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


“One of the fall books that demand to be 
read by all thinking Americans: it has the 
fine quality of stimulation. Often there 
is fine irony in these pieces and there are 
few from which an intelligent man may 
not get something to stir his mind. . . . 
An exciting book.”—New York Post. 


Price $2.50—Autegraphed edition $5.00 


Your Money’s Worth 
By Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink 
Over Fifty Thousand Sold 


All New Republic readers who got a 
sample of this book in their favorite 
weekly will want the complete Chase and 
Schlink expose of high-pressure salesman- 
ship and advertising. It is a book which 
“should be in the hands of every ultimate 
consumer.” 





GOVERNMENT 


The Business of the 


Supreme Court 
By Felix Frankfurter and 
James M. Landis 


The history and practical working of the 
Supreme Court are presented in this im- 
portant critical study of our least known 
and most powerful governmental agency. 

$4.00 





The Invisible 
Government 


of the United States 

By William Bennett Munro 
Five essays on various important, but neg- 
lected phases, of our national government, 


by the professor of municipal govern- 
ment in Harvard. $1.50 


Immigration Restriction 
By Roy L. Garis 
A comprehensive study of immigation 


policy and practice from colonial days to 
the present. $4.00 


Immigration Crossroads 
By Constantine Panunzio 


This new book by the author of “The 
Soul of the Immigrant” is a plea for a 
new policy, international in outlook, and 
based on sound individual qualifications 
for immigrants. $2.50 
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THE RISE OE 
AMERICAN 


CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard 
Third Large Printing 
One of the great books of modern times— 
a book that the critics everywhere have 
described as “the highwater mark of mod- 
ern historic presentation in America,” and 
“the ideal history for the layman.” In 
two handsome, illustrated volumes of 1650 
pages, boxed. $12.50 


THE NEW 
ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE 
of HISTORY 
By H. G. Wells 


This is the finest edition of the Wells’ 
masterpiece yet published—complete re- 
vised text, supplemented by more than 
700 illustrations which make a complete 
pictorial record of mankind's evolution. 
In one volume, handsomely printed and 
bound. $7.50 





WORLD PROBLEMS 


China: A Nation in 
Evolution 
By Paul Monroe 


An attempt to give in outline a simple 
statement of the complex Chinese puzzle— 
a book for the perplexed reader of the 
headlines rather than the expert or the 
student familiar with China. $3.50 





The Native Problem in 
Africa 
By Raymond Leslie Buell 


An authoritative report upon the current 
problems on the African continent, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Bureau 
of International Research of Harvard and 
Radcliffe. $10.00 


The Church and the 
Russian Revolution 
By Matthew Spinka 


A history of the effects of the Russian 
Revolution on the Russian Church, told 
impartially; thoroughly documented. $2.50 








NEW FALL FICTION 


THE WAYWARD MAN 
By St. John Ervine 


The author of “Changing Winds” and “The Foolish 
Lovers” has written without doubt his finest novel in this 
story of a romantic Ulsterman who leaves his mother’s 
dreary little shop in Belfast and finds great adventures 
on the sea. It is whimsical, humorous, appealing. $2.50 


GILMAN OF REDFORD 


By William Stearns Davis 
Author of “A Friend of Caesar” 


A novel of the American Revolution which is alive, ex- 
citing, and a real contribution to the American historical 
novel. $2.50 


SILENT STORMS 


By Ernest Poole 
Author of “The Harbor” 


An international romance against the background of post- 
war America and France. $2.50 








ART :: POETRY 


History of American Painting 
By Samuel Isham and Royal Cortissoz 


A complete survey by two notable critics. To Isham’s 
standard work, Mr. Cortissoz has added six chapters to 
bring the work down to date. Fully illustrated. $10.00 


Chinese Art 


One hundred color plates reproducing all phases of 
Chinese art, with explanatory notes and an introduction 


by R. L. Hobson, $12.00 


John Masefield 
Tristan and Isolt 


A new, dramatic version of the old story of Tristan and 
his love. Cloth $2.00; Autographed edition $10.00 





Philip the King 
In a new edition of 375 copies; numbered; autographed; 
illustrated. $12.50 


Creatures 
By Padraic Colum 


A new collection of poetry by Padraic Colum, beautifully 
illustrated by the noted artist, Boris Artzybasheff, 
Price, $2.50. Special limited, autographed edition, $5.00. 


Old Houses of New England 
By Knowlton Mixer 


A full account of the typical old houses of New England, 
fully illustrated with many photographs. $5.00 
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Fall Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, Archeology, 
Science 


The African Saga, by Blaise Cendrars. Payson & Clarke. $5. 

Heredity and Human Affairs, by Edward M. East. 
Scribner. $3.50. 

Chinese-Japanese Mythology, by J. C. Ferguson and M. 
Anesaki. Marshall Jones. $10. 

The End of the World, by Camille Flammarion. Apple- 
ton. $2.50. 

The Indians of North America, by Edna Kenton. Har- 
court. Two vols. $10. 

Science and Human Progress, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Doran. $2. 

The Life of the White Ant, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society, by B. Malinowski. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 

The New Reformation, by Michael Pupin. Scribner. $2. 

The Story of the American Indian, by Paul Radin. Boni & 
Liveright. $5. 

Primitive Man as Philosopher, by Paul Radin. Appleton. 
$3.50. 

The Diffusion of Culture, by G. Elliott Smith. Knopf. 

Culture: The Diffusion Controversy, by G. Elliott Smith, 
Bronislaw Malinowski, Herbert J. Spinden and Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser. Norton. $1. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


Landmarks in Nineteenth-Century Painting, by Clive Bell. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 

Lithographs of George W. Bellows. Knopf. $15. 

Three Essays in Method, by Bernard Berenson. Oxford. 
$14. 

Chopin, by Henri Bidou. Knopf. $3.50. 

The Approach to Painting, by Thomas Bodkin. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

Eroica: The Life of Ludwig Van Beethoven, by Samuel 
Chotzinoff. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 

Art Studies, Vol. V. Harvard. $7.50. 

Negro Drawings, by Miguel Covarrubias. Knopf. $7.50. 

Art in Greece, by A. de Ridder. Knopf. 

American Architecture of Today, by George Harold 
Edgell. Scribner. $6. 

Chinese Painting, by John C. Ferguson. Chicago Univer- 
sity. $12.50. — 

Frontier Ballads, by Charles J. Finger. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Albert Sterner, His Life and His Art, by Ralph Flint. 
Payson & Clarke. $7.50. 

Towards a New Architecture, by Le Corbusier. Payson & 
Clarke. $5. 

Cézanne and His Circle, by Julius Meier-Graefe. Scrib- 
ner. $25. 

A History of Printing, by John Clyde Oswald. Appleton. 
$7.50. 

Book of American Mountain Songs, by Ethel Sloan Park. 
Greenberg. $3.50. 


; Letters of Vincent Van Gogh. Two vols. 


An Outline History of Art, by J. Pijoan. Three vols, 
Harper. $36.50. 

Modern Russian Composers, by Leonid Sabaneyeff. Inter- 
national. $3. 

American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. $7.50. 

The Schumanns and Johannes Brahms, by Eugenie Schu- 
mann. Dial Press. $4. 

The A. B. C. of Aesthetics, by Leo Stein. Boni & Live- 
right. $3. 

Beethoven, By J. W. N. Sullivan. Knopf. 

The Story of Architecture in America, by Thomas F. 
Tallmadge. Norton. $3.50. 

The Rembrandt Drawings and Etchings, by John C. Van 
Dyke. Scribner. $12. 

Houghton 
Miffiin. $20. 

Degas: An Intimate Portrait, by Ambroise Vollard. 
Greenberg. $3. 


Biography, Autobiography, 
Remuniniscences 


Calamity Jane, by Duncan Aikman. Holt. $3. 

My Life as an Explorer, by Roald Amundsen. Double- 
day. $3.50. 

Up the Years from Bloomsbury, by George Arliss. Little 
Brown. $4. 

Henry Thoreau the Cosmic Yankee, by J. Brooks Atkin- 
son. Knopf. $2.50. 

Life of Conrad, by G. Jean Aubry. Two vols. Double- 
day. $10. 

Francis Joseph, by Eugene Bagger. Putnam. $5. 

Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, by Ray Stannard 
Baker. Doubleday. $5. 

The Women Lincoln Loved, by William E. Barton. 
Bobbs Merrill. $5. 

Letters of Charles Baudelaire. 
Symons. A. & C. Boni. $4. 

Life and Letters of Gertrude Bell of Arabia. Two vols. 
Boni & Liveright. $10. 

Robespierre, by Hilaire Belloc. Putnam. $5. 

Sir Francis Drake, by E. F. Benson. Harper. $4. 

Law, Life and Letters, by the Earl of Birkenhead. Two 
vols. Doran. $10. 

D. L. Moody: A Worker in Souls, by Gamaliel Bradford. 
Doran. $5. 

That Man Heine, by Lewis Browne. Macmillan. $3. 

Tombstone, by Walter Noble Burns. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Uncle Joe Cannon, by L. White Busbey. Holt. $5. 

The Last Bohemia, by Francis Carco. Holt. $3.50. 

The Romance of Villon, by Francis Carco. Knopf. $5. 

The Perfect Courtier, by Julia Cartwright. Two vols. 
Dutton. $10. 

An Autobiography, by Benedetto Croce. Oxford. $2. 

The Princess des Ursins, by Maud Cruttwell. Dutton. 
$3.50. 

Talleyrand, by Anna Bowman Dodd. Putnam. $5. 

Romantic Rascals, by Charles J. Finger. McBride. $3. 


Translated by Arthur 
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A ROARING BONES 


by PRINCE WILLIAM of Sweden } | 


A new book of short stories by the popular Swedish Prince, author, and lecturer. Unforgettable tales : 
3. of love, adventure and fantasy—many of them laid in the African Congo. $2.50 
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189 . THE NEW 


George Washington, Colonial Traveller, 1732-1775, by 
John C. Fitzpatrick. Bobbs Merrill. $5. 

Cardinal Pole and His Early Friends, by Cardinal Gas- 
quet. Harcourt. $2. 

Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft, by William Godwin. 
Two vols. Greenberg. $12.50. 

The Women of the Eighteenth Century, by Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt. Minton, Balch. $5. 

Experiences of a Literary Man, by Stephen Gwynn. 
Holt. $3.50. 

Henry the Eighth, by Francis Hackett. Boni & Liveright. 
$3.50. 

Up from the City Streets: Alfred E. Smith, A Study in 
Contemporary Politics, by Norman Hapgood and Henry 
Moskowitz. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Life of Buddha, by A. F. Herold. A. & C. Boni. $3. 

Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait, by Paxton 
Hibben. Doran. $5. 

George Sand: The Search for Love, by Marie Jenney 
Howe. John Day. $5. 

George Washington, The Rebel and the Patriot, 1763- 
1783, by Rupert Hughes. Morrow. $5. 

Andrew Jackson, by Gerald W. Johnson. Minton, Balch. 
$3.50. 

.Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, by James Weldon 
Johnson. Knopf. $3. 

King Edward VII, by Sidney Lee. Two vols. Macmillan. 
$16. 

The Locomotive God, by William Ellery Leonard. 
Century. $4. 

Genius and Character, by Emil Ludwig. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Bismarck: The Story of a Fighter, by Emil Ludwig. 
Little Brown. $5. 

Boss Tweed, by Denis Tilden Lynch. Boni & Liveright. 
$3.50. 

Aubrey Beardsley, by Haldane MacFall. Simon & 
Schuster. $5. 

Epoch: The Life of Steele MacKaye, by Percy MacKaye. 
Two vols. Boni & Liveright. $10. 

Journal of William MacLay. A. & C. Boni. $4. 

Kongo, by René Maran. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett, by Lewis Melville. 
Houghton Miffin. $5. 

Maids of Honor, by Lewis Melville. Doran. $7.50. 

Certain Rich Men, by Meade Minnigerode. Putnam. 
$3.50. 

Frémont: Trail Blazer of the West, by William Nevins. 
Two vols. Harper. $10. 

The Life of Tim Healy, by Liam O’Flaherty. Harcourt. 
$3.50. 

Portraits in Color, by Mary White Ovington. Viking. $2. 

Cavour, by Maurice Paléologue. Harper. $5. 

Shelley: His Life and Work, by Walter Edwin Peck. 
Two vols. Houghton Mifflin. $12.50. 

Life of Sir Charles Sedley, by C. de Sola Pinto. Boni & 
Liveright. $6. 

More English Diaries, by A -thur Ponsonby. Doran. $5. 

The Devil and Cotton Mather, by Katherine Anne 
Porter. Boni & Liveright. $4. 

The Natural History of a Savant, by Charles Richet. 
Doran. $2. 

Gallant Ladies, by Cameron Rogers. Harcourt. $3.50. 

John Paul Jones: Man of Action, by Phillips Russell. 
Brentano. $5. 

Letters of Mme. de Sévigné. Two vols. Brentano. $7.50. 

Life, Journalism and Politics, by J. A. Spender. Two 
vols. Stokes. $10. 


REPUBLIC 


Navigator, by Alfred Stanford. Morrow. $2.50. 

O Rare Ben Jonson, by Byron Steele. Knopf. $3.50. 

Letters of Laurence Sterne. Edited by R. Brimley John. 
son. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

As I Knew Them, by Henry L. Stoddard. Harper. ¢5, 

Circus Parade, by Jim Tully. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

The World’s Lure, by Alexander von Gleichen-Russwirm, 
Knopf. $5. 

Charles Darwin, by Henshaw Ward. Bobbs Merrili, ¢5. 

An American Bookshelf: Vol. I, Samuel Sewall’s Diary; 
Vol. II, A History of the Life and Death, Virtues ang 
Exploits of General George Washington, by Parson 
Weems. Macy-Masius. $2.50 each. 

Masks in the Pageant, by William Allen White. Mao 
millan. $2.50. 

Carlyle at his Zenith, 1843-1853, by David Alec Wilson, 
Dutton. $5. 

The Greville Diary, Edited by P. W. Wilson. Two vols, 
Doubleday. $10. 

Rasputin, by Felix Youssoupoff. Dial Press. $5. 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, Literature 


D. H. Lawrence: An Indiscretion, by Richard Aldington, 
University of Washington. $.65. 

Tristan and Isolde, by Joseph Bedier. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

The Search for Atlantis, by Edwin Bjérkman. Knopf. $2. 

Literary Blasphemies, by Ernest Boyd. Harper. $2.50, 

More Contemporary Americans, by Percy H. Boynton, 
Chicago University. $2.50. 

Democratic Distinction, by W. C. Brownell. Scribner, 
$2.50. 

That Capri Air, by Edwin Cerio. Centaur Press. 

Eugenics and Other Evils, by G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 

Stuffed Peacocks, by Emily Clark. Knopf. $2.50. 

Contemporary American Authors, by J. C. Squire and 
Others. Holt. $1.75. 

Life and the Student, by Charles Horton Cooley. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Show Window, by Elmer Davis. John Day. $2.50. 

One Might Do Worse, by Norman Douglas. Macy 
Masius. $2.50. 

Contemporary European Writers, by William A. Drake. 
John Day. $2.50. 

Since Victor Hugo, by Bernard Fay. Little Brown. $2. 

The English Novel, by E. M. Forster. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin. Three vols. Putnam. 
$2.50 each. 

Castles in Spain, by John Galsworthy. Scribner. $2. 

The Old Yellow Book, by Gest. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Leaves and Fruit, by Edmund Gosse. Scribner. $3. 

Thomas Carlyle, by Mary Agnes Hamilton. Holt. $2.50. 

Essays Old and New, by Aldous Huxley. Doran. $2.50. 

Highlights of Manhattan, by Will Irwin and F. H. 
Suydam. Century. $6. 

American and French Culture, 1750-1848, by Howard 
Mumford Jones. North Carolina University. $4.5". 
History of English Literature, Vol. II, 1660-1914, by 
Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian. Macmillan. $6. 
Men of Destiny, by Walter Lippmann. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Three Sitwells, by R. L. Mégroz. Doran. $3. 

Cities and Men, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Harper. $2.50. 
Francis Thompson, by R. L. Mégroz. Scribner. $3.50. 
Prejudices: Sixth Series, by H. L. Mencken. Knoph 


$2.50. 
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+ 
HIM a Puy vy 


E. E. Cummings 


A drama whose lucid mad- 
ness, graceful irreverence, 
and abundant novelty will 
furnish an intellectual holi- 
day for American readers. 
$2.50. 


CELIBATE 
LIVES 


by George Moore 


George Moore takes up the 
role of celibacy in modern 
life through the stories of 
six people,men andwomen, 
who are among the finest 
of his created characters. 
$2.50. 


SAMPLES 


A COLLECTION OF 
SHORT STORIES 


The fourth issue in what 
is rapidly coming to be re- 
garded as the bestof annual 
short story anthologies. 
Previous issues were ACES, 
MORE ACES,TRUMPS. Con- 
tains stories by Louis Brom- 
field, Ernest Hemingway, 
Barry Benefield, Sherwood 
Anderson, Willa Cather, 
Elinor Wylie, etc. $2.50. 


tw SATYRICON 
of PETRONIUS 
ARBITER 


The classic of Rome’s de- 
cadence is presented in an 
edition based on the famous 
contemporary W. C. Fire- 
baugh translation, now 
unavailable. The latest 
volume in the beautiful 
Black and Gold Library. 
Octavo. $3.50. 


LAZY ISLE 


byGeorge F. Hummel 


Capriand the Mediterranean 
take an American go-getter 
andteach him someancient 
verities. In Mr. Hummel’s 
story Capri is rescued from 
its Lotus island tradition, 
and the primitively happy, 
Strong-sinewed people 
come to the fore. $2.50. 


THE A.B.C. OF 
AESTHETICS 
by Leo Stein 


Mr. Stein’s discussion of 
contemporary isms relates 
them to the history ofart in 
Perhaps the firmest, most 
intelligent presentation of 
aesthetic principles yet 
given us. $3.00. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


AMERICA 


by HENDRIK VAN LOON 
Author of THE STORY OF MANKIND 


THE STORY OF MANKIND brought a new way of 
writing history into the world. It did what its title im- 
plies, made history a story, and burrowing underneath 
institutions, dynasties and things, made it 
the story of Aumanity. Since then, while 
other historians have been catching up, Van 
Loon has thought deeply. And AMERICA 
has provided him a single, compact story 
totell. Telling it he has given us the greatest 
of his histories, the greatest of his stories. Octavo.$5.00, 


TOLERANCE 


{Sere aa nae saves 


by Hendrik Van Loon 


The English edition with illustra- 
tions was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that it was decided to reissue 
the American edition (the 9th) with 
seventy-six Van Loon drawings and 
with an added chapter to bring its 
inspiring story of the rise of human 
freedom,up-to-date, Octavo, $4.00. 









TRAVELLERS’ 
TALES 


A Book of Marvels 


by H. C. Adams 


Not the prosy voyages 
of modern travellers but 
the travels of the an- 
cients who sailed when 
lands and seas were full 
of marvels. H. C. Adams retells them 
with wonderful vitality and Siegel has 
drawn them in delicate andimaginative 
pictures, Octavo. $3.50. 





Ge COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans 
Authors of THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH 


The natural evolution of Judge Lindsey's world-useful work for the 
rights of children led to a new conception of marriage. This conception 
of marriage which he is helping to hammer into law makes a fearless 
recognition of realities. He builds his case on what he was witness to 
as judge—the most extraordinary collection of case histories in marriage 


ever put into one book. $3.00. 


CALIFORNIA 


An Intimate History 
by Gertrude Atherton 


CALIFORNIA has been the stand- 
ard history of the state for many 
years, It has been regarded as the 
finest state history in American 
literature, notable both for its his- 
torical and literary quality. The 
new edition contains an added 
chapter bringing it completely up- 
to-date. $3.00. 


“BOSS” TWEED 


by Denis Tilden Lynch 


The “good” old days when graft was graft, when a politician 
and a financier could hobnob together without fear ofa citizen's 
league, when women could preach free love—the days of Tweed, 
Jay Gould, Prince Fisk ofthe Erie, the Claflin Sisters and Madame 
Reste!ll—they are all brought back in an unmatchable tale out of 
reality that would shame romancers. The book is a ploneer work 
in its field, ably documented, fully illustrated. Octavo. $4.00. 


SOLITARIA 





TREES at NIGHT 
by 
Art Young 


A portfolio of re- 
markable draw- 


weird, in which 
trees draratize 
the triumphs, 
ecstasies and 
tragedies of life. 
Octavo. $3.00. 





+ 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, Publishers, New York 


V. V. Rosanov 


Prince D. S. Mirsky. his- 
torian of Russian litera- 
ings; playful, yet ture, 
“one of the greatest Rus- 
sian writers of modern 
times ...the greatest reve- 
lation ofthe Russian mind 
yet to be shown to the 
West.” Octavo. 


SIR CHARLES ,, 
SEDLEY V.DeSola Pinto 


To historians, known as a great 
political statesman; in literature, as 
one of the greatest Restoration 
dramatists; in Chroniques des 
Scandales as one of the great Eng- 
lish rakes and wits, Sir Charles 
Sedley is a fascinating and import- 
ant figure. Mr. Pinto has written 
his definitive biography, Octavo. 
Portraits, $6.00. 


THE STORY OF A 
GRIM GENERATION 


by 


ranks Rosanov as 


$4.00. 











IX 


Save a place on 
your book bud- 
get for coming 
new books by 


EUGENE O'NEILL 
Lazarus 


Laughed 


NEW VOLUMES 
IN THE 


BLACK anv GOLD 
LIBRARY 


The Golden Ass 


of Apuleius 


The Confessions 
of St. Augustine 
Contemporaries 


of Marco Polo 


COMMANDER 
KENWORTHY’S 


Peace or War? 
With an Introduction by 
H. G. WELLS 
000 
JACOB 
WASSERMANN'S 


Worlds’ Ends 


PAUL MORAND'S 
Europe At Love 


Limited Edition, 1,050 copies 


$6.0 


ooo 


LESTER COHEN'S 
(Author of Sweepings) 


The Great Bear 








More complete information 
on the books noted on this 
page and many other in- 
teresting volumes may be 
hadintheFall @ 

Good Books ?- 
catalog. 
Mail the 
coupon 
below. 
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| BONI & LIVERIGHT | 
| 61 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
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THE NEW 


The American Novel Today, by Régis Michaud. Little 
Brown. $2.50. 

Robert Frost, by Gorham B. Munson. Doran. $2. 

The Classical Tradition in Poetry, by Gilbert Murray. 
Harvard. $2.50. 

Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride, by George Jean Nathan. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Man Rises to Parnassus, by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
Princeton University. 

An Introduction to the Study of Blake, by Max Plowman. 
Dutton. $2. 

Poetry and Myth, by Frederick C. Prescott. Macmillan. $2. 

Open House, by J. B. Priestley. Harper. $2.50. 

Morrow’s Almanack for 1928. Edited by Burton Rascoe. 
Morrow. $2. 

Solitaria, by V. V. Rozanov. Boni & Liveright. $4. 

The Reveries of a Solitary, by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Brentano, $4. 

Shakespeare and “Demi Science,” by Felix E. Schelling. 
University of Pennsylvania. $2.50. 

The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals, by Odell Shepard. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Milton Papers, by David H. Stevens. Chicago Univer- 
sity. $2. 

Horace Walpole, by Dorothy M. Stuart. 
$1.25. 

Tokefield Papers, by Frank Swinnerton. Doran. $2.50. 

The Life of Don Quixote, Expounded with Comment, by 
Miguel de Unamuno. Knopf. $5. 

Opinions, by Claude Washburn. Dutton. $3. 

Heavenly Discourse, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 
Vanguard. $.50. 

Essays on Literature, History, Politics, Etc., by Leonard 
Woolf. Harcourt. $2.50. 
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Macmillan. 


Drama 


Berkeley Square, by John J. Balderston. Macmillan. $2. 

The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean 
Company, by Thomas W. Baldwin. Princeton Uni- 
versity. $6. 

The Elizabethan Jig and Related Song Drama, by Charles 
Read Baskervill. Chicago University. $5. 

Him, by E. E. Cummings, Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

The Art of Theatre-Going, by John Drinkwater. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3. 

“And So to Bed,” by J. B. Fagan. Holt. $2. 

New Plays, by Rachel Field. Scribner. $1.25. 

Escape, by John Galsworthy. Scribner. $1. 

Theatre: Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs. Little Brown. 
$4.50. 

Tristan and Isolt, by John Masefield. Macmillan. $2. 

Development of the Theatre, by Allardyce Nicoll. Har- 
court. $10. 

Lazarus Laughed, by Eugene O'Neill. Boni & Liveright. 
2.50. 

Shakespeare Improved, by Hazelton Spencer. 
University. $5. 

The Theatre, by Stark Young. Doran. $1.50. 

Volpone, by Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2. 


Harvard 


Economics, Labor, Sociology 


The Evolution of Penology in Pennsylvania, by Harry 
Elmer Barnes. Bobbs Merrill. $5. 

The History of Reparations, by Carl Bergmann. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $6. 






REPUBLIC 


A Short History of the British Working-Class Movement, 
Vol. III, by G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan. $3. 

The Tariff, by George Crompton. Macmillan. ¢) 59, 

Political Myths and Economical Realities, by Francis 
Delaisi. Viking. $5. 

Company Unions, by Robert W. Dunn. Vanguard. $.50, 

The Americanization of Labor, by Robert W. 
International. $1.90. 

Wholesome Marriage, by Ernest R. and Gladys H, 
Groves. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Public Expenditure, by H. W. Guest. Putnam, $1.75. 

Motherhood and Its Enemies, by Charlotte Haldane, 
Doran. 

A Short History of Women, by John Langdon-Davyics, 
Viking. $3. 

The Companionate Marriage, by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans. Boni & Liveright. $3. 

The British Coal Dilemma, by Isador Lubin and Helen 
Everett. Macmillan. $2.50. 

American Medicine and the People’s Health, by Harry 
H. Moore. Appleton. $5. 

Harmony Between Labor and Capital, by Oscar Newtang, 
Putnam. $2. 

Man’s Quest for Social Guidance, by Howard W. Odum. 
Holt. $5. 

Immigration Crossroads, by Constantine Panunzio. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States, by Leo 
Pasvolsky. Macmillan. 
Standing Room Only! by 

Century. $3. 
Contemporary Social Theory, by Pitirim Sorokin. Harper. 
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Duna, 


Edward Alsworth Ross, 


Industrial Arbitration, by George Soule. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, by Wi!!iam 
I. Thomas. Two vols. Knopf. $15. 

Industry’s Coming of Age, by Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
Harcourt. $2. 

Social Economics, by Friederich Von Wieser. Greenberg. 
$5. 

Economic Problems New and Old, by Allyn A. Young. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


Fiction 


Blue Voyage, by Conrad Aiken. Scribner. $2.50. 

Sir Pompey and Madam Juno, by Martin Armstrong. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The Water is Wide, by Martin Armstrong. Harper. $_.>. 

Love in Chartres, by Nathan Asch. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

The Vanguard, by Arnold Bennect. Doran. $2. 

The Tapestry, by J. D. Beresford. Bobbs Merrill. $2. 

Flamingo, by Mary Borden. Doubleday. $2.50. 

A Good Woman, by Louis Bromfield. Stokes. $2.5’. 

Witch Wood, by John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. $_.50. 

Something About Eve, by James Branch Cabell. Mcbride. 
$2.50. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop, by Willa Cather. Knop?. 
$2.50. 

The Dark Chamber, by Leonard Cline. Viking. °-. 

Meon Lady, by Upton Close. Putnam. $2. 

Black Stream, by Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

The Sentimentalists, by Dale Collins. Little Brown. s. 

It is Better to Tell, by Kathleen Coyle. Dutton. $2.5l. 

Fancy Lady, by Homer Croy. Harper. $2. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities By Michael Pupin 


The general purpose of this book is to show how completely science has changed our comprehension of the universe to the degree 





that the old religious formulas can no longer satisfy us. Professor Pupin shows the astounding range of the knowledge of the modern 
scientist, and yet he shows, in his most beautiful and eloquent chapters, that it always leads—-and apparently always will—to some 
thing which cannot be explained. $2.50 


CLEARED FOR STRANGE PORTS 
By Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Richard Derby, Kermit Roosevelt 


The title of this volume is the phrase used in old shipping reports and suggests a wide range of adventure and travel in many lands. 
It is the product of a family group. With illustrations from photographs. $3.50 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 
In School, College, University, and Museum By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


A selection of from forty to fifty of Professor Osborn’s recent educational addresses, re-edited and, in part, rewritten with an en- 
tirely new introduction and closing chapter. A clarifying and valuable compendium, of great general interest but indispensable to 
all educators and workers in this field. $2.50 


dh the se . > Y () lotable () low () File 


Srurth Srinting THE LLANFEAR PATTERN 


By Francis Biddle 
BLUE VOYAGE 


An impressive novel of a great Philadelphia 
By Conrad Aiken 


family; a large conservative tribe of highly 
individualized characters. $2.00 
“One of the most interesting psycho- 
logical studies that has come from an 
American writer for a long time.” 
—Harry Hansen in the New York 
World. $2.50 





YOUNG ORLAND 
By the Hon. Herbert Asquith 


“A finely considered piece of work, full of 
sensitive judgment, of quiet humor and 
pathos.” —Liverpool Post. $2.00 


Cover design from “ Blue V oyage™ 


FIELD MARSHAL SIR HENRY WILSON, G.C.B., D.S.O. 
His Life and Diaries By Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C. B. 


“The man with whom lay the chief credit for Britain’s victorious emergence from the war was Sir Henry Wilson,” says The London 
Times. Outspoken by nature, he held no shield before vrominent officials, and the reader sees in these pages facts and situations 
as they actually existed, not smoothed over for public consumption. Among the masterpieces of war history. 

With illustrations and a map. @ vols., bored. $10.00 


REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE AND SERVICE By Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely 


General Greely has been in the public service from that day at the opening of the Civil War when at the age of sixteen he chalked 
the figure eighteen on the soles of his shoes and stood up in a recruiting-office to declare that he was over eighteen. As an organizer 
of Signal Corps Service and as soldier and scientist and explorer, he was part of almost every great public event of recent times. 
His record is that of a direct, outspoken man of action. Illustrated. $3.50 


JACQUES CUR: Merchant Prince of the Middle Ages By Albert Boardman Kerr 


The epic story of this remarkable Frenchman, contemporary of Joan of Arc and Chaucer, unfolds before the reader the whole 


pageant of a period vanished five hundred years ago. A thrilling narrative. Illustrated. $3.50 
C he (Modern World Shetry 

EGYPT By George Young THE BRIGHT DOOM ByJohn Hall Wheelock 

The new volume on Egypt in the distinguished “‘ Modern This is Mr. Wheelock’s first volume since 1922—a period dur- 

World” series is written by a man whose diplomatic experi- ing which he has been acclaimed by various authorities as one 

ence has given him a wide knowledge of the Mohammedan of the three or four leading contemporary American poets. 

countries. $5.00 $2.00 
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Amarilis, by Christine Turner Curtis. Doubleday. $2. 

Strange Woman, by Elmer Davis. McBride. $2. 

The Sower of the Wind, by Richard Dehan. Little Brown. 
$2.50. 

The Entertainment, by E. M. Delafield. Harper. $2.50. 

Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche. Little Brown. $2. 

An Unmarried Father, by Floyd Dell. Doran. $2. 

Declaration of Love, by’ Geoffrey Dennis. Knopf. $2.50. 

Cognac Hill, by Charles Divine. Payson & Clarke. $2.50. 

Three Silences, by Catherine Dodd. Doran. $2.50. 

The Black Douglas, by Donald Douglas. Doran. $2.50. 

Transition, by Will Durant. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

Over the Boat-Side, by Mathilde Eiker. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

Adam and Eve, by John Erskine. Bobbs Merrill. $2.50. 

The Wayward Man, by St. John Ervine. Macmillan. $2. 

The Drums of Panic, by Martin Feinstein. Macy-Masius. 
$2. 

Marriage of Harlequin, by Pamela Frankau. Harper. $2. 

Yellow Gentians and Blue, by Zona Gale. Appleton. $2. 

A Victim of Circumstances, by George Gissing. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

The Miracle Boy, by Louis Golding. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Place Called Dagon, by Herbert Gorman. Doran. 
$2.50. 

Eden for One, by John Gunther. Harper. $2. 

Folly’s Handbook, by Mary Agnes Hamilton. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

Men Without Women, by Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. 
2 

Unkind Star, by Nancy Hoyt. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mr. Paname—A Paris Fantasia, by Sisley Huddleston. 
Doran. $2. 

Cow Country, by Will James. Scribner. $3.50. 

Gritny People, by R. Emmet Kennedy. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 

Red Sky at Morning, by Margaret Kennedy. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

Fantasy of Quest, by Manuel Komroff. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50. 

Dusty Answer, by Rosamond Lehmann. Holt. $2.50. 

But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes, by Anita Loos. Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

The Flower Show, by Denis Mackail. Houghton. Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

Vestal Fires, by Compton Mackenzie. Doran. $2. 

Akhnaton—King of Egypt, by Dmitri Merezhovsky. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

In a Yun-Nan Courtyard, by Louise Jordan Miln. Stokes. 


$2. 

Right Off the Map, by C. E. Montague. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

Our Mr. Dormer, by R. H. Mottram. -Dial Press. $2.50. 

The Old Soldiers, by Leonard Nason. Doran. $2. 

The Woodcutter’s House, by Robert Nathan. Bobbs 
Merrill. $2. 

Some People, by Harold Nicolson. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Zelda Marsh, by Charles G. Norris. Dutton. $2.50. 

The Winthrops, by Sybil Norton. Brentano. $2. 

The Love-Child, by Edith Olivier. Viking. $1.50. 

The Yankee Passional, by Samuel Ornitz. Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 

The Mad Carews, by Martha Ostenso. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 

Children of the Wind, by Doris Peel. Houghton Mifflin. 


$2.50. 
Silent Storms, by Ernest Poole. Macmillan. $2.50. 
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The Bright Threshold, by Janet Ramsay. Longmans ¢ 

Death of a Young Man, by W. L. River. Simon 
Schuster. $2. 

My Heart and My Flesh, by Elizabeth Madox Rj}, 
Viking. $2.50. 

Ideals, by Evelyn Scott. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago, by 4, 
Douglas Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50, 

Three Wives, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. Knopf. 9s 

The Anatomy of Virtue, by Vincent Sheean. Century 

History of Anthony Waring, by May Sinclair. Macy), 
$1.75. 

The Man Who Saw Through Heaven, by Wilbur Dy: 
Steele. Harper. $2.50. 

An American Comedy, by Donald Ogden Stewart. Hang 
$2. 


Half Price, by Constance Travers Sweatman. Morp 
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$2. 
The Casement, by Frank Swinnerton. Doran. $2. 


Growth, by Booth Tarkington. Doubleday. $2.50), T 
The Last Devil, by Signe Toksvig. John Day. $2. fu 
Gallions Reach, by H. M. Tomlinson. Harper. 9) mi 


Flowering Quince, by Dorothy Van Doren. Doran, 923 

The Big Ditch, by Eric Walrond. Boni & Livers 
$3.50. 

Her Closed Hands, by Putnam Weale. Macmillan. 93 

Meanwhile, by H. G. Wells. Doran. $2.50. 

The Grandmothers, by Glenway Wescott. Harper. 925 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder. 4 
C. Boni. $2.50. 

Greenlow, by Romer Wilson. Knopf. $2.50. 

Arrogant Beggar, by Anzia Yezierska. Doubleday. 92 

Moor Fires, by E. H. Young. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Translated Fiction By 
The End of a World, by Claude Anet. Knopf. $3. The 
The Man Who Was Born Again, by Paul Busson. } hein 
Day. $2. ) 
Perversité, by Francis Carco. Covici. $2.50. O 
The Dream of a Woman, by Remy de Gourmont. Bor 
Liveright. $2.50. By 
The Bullfighters, by Henry de Montherlant. Dia! Ps Rem: 
$2.50. dress 
The Counterfeiters, by André Gide. Knopf. $3. Ke 


Avarice House, by Julien Green. Harper. $2.5. 
The Ship. Sails On, by Nordahl Grieg. Knop!. $2.5 Pi 
Uncle Anghel, by Panait Istrati. Knopf. $2.50. 1 


Eros the Slayer, by Aino Kallas. Macmillan. $_. By ¢ 
Charlotte Léwenskéld, by Selma Lagerléf. Double »,.. 
$2.50. Picky 
The Fifth Child, by Klaus Mann. Boni & Liverg wick 
$1.50. a 
The Paul Street Boys, by Ferenc Molnar. Macy-Ms | 
. Pa 


Europe at Love, by Paul Morand. Boni & Liveright. 
The Old and the New, by Luigi Pirandello. Two The 
Dutton. $5. By P 
Cities of the Plain, by Marcel Proust. Two vols. 4 “/ 
C. Boni. $15. = 
The Promised Land, by Ladislas Reymont. Two 
Knopf. $5. . 
The Ten’ Princes, by Arthur W. Ryder. Chicago Us 
sity. $2. 
Daybreak, by Arthur Schnitzler. Simon & Schuster. $ 
Aimée Villard, Daughter of France, by Charles Silve 
Macmillan. $2. 
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7 | Putnam Books of Importance 


‘ ROBESPIERRE 


a By Hilaire Belloc 


A keen character analysis of the unscrupulous philosopher who stands as pre- 
eminent among the men responsible for the direction of affairs during the most 
active years of the French Revolution. - - - - - $5.00 


: TALLEYRAND 


By Anna Bowman Dodd 


The life of a suave and elegant diplomat who was forever proving treacherous to his friends to 
further the interests of France. The story of a man who through six changes in govern- 
$2 ment, guided the affairs of his country with exquisite tact and skill. Illustrated. $5.00 


CERTAIN RICH MEN 


By Meade Minnigerode 


F Intimate portrayals of seven wealthy American men who exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence on the political and social life of their time and wove themselves into the fabric 
of the nation’s history and prosperity. The book reads like a series of fabulous short 
stories, all of which, however, are true. Illustrated $3.50 


Louis XVIII 


By J. Lucas-Dubreton 


The history of a pathetic French monarch, the last 
remnant of Bourbon royalty, standing out as a lonely 
figure on a troubled horizon, a monarch of the Salon, 
rather than of an army or of a people. $3.50 


Letters of the 


Marchioness de Sevigne 
to her daughter 

















Francis Joseph 
By Eugene S. Bagger 


The gloomy, tragic Emperor of a degenerate and im- 
moral court has been reconstructed as a real human 
being. Very fully illustrated. $5.00 


Old Court Life in France 


By Frances Elliot 


1 Pr Remarkable sketches which re-create minute details of 
dress, conversation, manner and personal eccentricities 
of countless court characters who lived in 16th and 
17th century France. Illustrated. $5.00 


“B® Pickwick—A Play 
By Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly 


This delightful play brings vividly to life the famous 
Pickwick Paper characters. Among them Mr. Pick- 


An attractive reissue of these famous letters with an 
entirely new introductory essay by that eminent author- 
ity, Madame Mary Duclaux. 10 volumes. $30.00 


Galapagos: World’s End 
By William Beebe 


Aver wick himself, Sam and Tony Weller, the Misses A new popular edition with the same text as the 

Wardle Snodgrass and Joe, the fatboy and many original. One color plate and forty-eight specially 
Mos others, $2.00 selected photographs. Only $5.00 
~ Masi 


Wilhelm Hohenzollern 


agg Palmerston 


wo The Statesman who defied a Queen 


By Philip Guedalla 





The Last of the Kaisers 
By Emil Ludwig 




















s. A « 
Mr, Guedalla does not merely tell us about Palmer- “A dramatic biography so powerful seldom gets into 
ston. We live with the man himself. Like drama, it print in any language.”"—New York Times. 
wo is life foreshortened. But it is real life—N. Y. Times. “Fascinating on every page. Startling, brilliant, force- 
Handsomely bound. Illustrated. $5.00 ful."—-New York World. Mustrated. $5.00 
Uni — > - on — Salata : — 
, | 
sf New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London | 
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The Mad Professor, by Hermann Sudermann. Two vols. 
Roni & Liveright. $5. 

The Gateway to Life, by Frank Thiess. Knopf. $3. 

A Prince of Outlaws, by Alexis Tolstoy. Knopf. $3. 

World’s Ends, by Jacob Wassermann. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50. 

The Man Who Conquered Death, by Franz Werfel. 
Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 

Conflicts, by Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2.50. 


Government, Politics, Current Affairs 


The Dawes Plan and American Dominance, by George 
P. Auld. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Ballyhoo: The Voice of the Press, by Silas Bent. Boni & 
Liveright. $3. 

This Distracted World, by Henry Noel Brailsford. 
Harper. $3. 

Peoples and Problems of the Pacific, by J. McMillan 
Brown. Two vols. Sears. $10. 

Navies and Nations, by Hector C. Bywater. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4. 

The Case Against Prohibition, by Clarence Darrow and 
Victor Yarros. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

The Public and Its Problems, by John Dewey. Holt. 
$2.50. 

The Natural History of Revolution, by Lyford P. Edwards. 
Chicago University Press. $3. 

Prohibition, by Herman Feldman. Appleton. $2. 

The Business of the Supreme Court, by Felix Frankfurter. 
Macmillan. $4. 

Young India (1924-1926) , by Mahatma Gandhi. Viking. $5. 

The War Myth in United States History, by C. H. Ham- 
lin. Vanguard. $.50. 

Peace or War? by J. M. Kenworthy. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50. 

Juvenile Courts in the United States, by Herbert H. Lou. 
North Carolina University. $3. 

The Origin of the State, by Robert H. Lowie. Harcourt. 
$1.50. 

American Government and Citizenship, by Charles E. 
Martin and William H. George. Knopf. $6. 

The Outlawry of War, by Charles Clayton Morrison. 
Willett, Clark and Colby. 

The Invisible Government of the United States, by Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Bolshevism, Fascism, and Democracy, by Francesco Nitti. 
Macmillan. $4. 

The White Man’s Dilemma, by Nathaniel Peffer. John 
Day. $3. 

The Changing South, by William J. Robertson. Boni & 
Liveright. $3. 

The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy, Vol. II, by Gaetano 
Salvemini. Holt. $3. 

European Skyways, by Lowell Thomas. Houghton Mifflin. 


$5. 
The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States, by Leon 


Whipple. Vanguard. $.50. 
Aggressive Action for Civil Rights, by Clement Wood 


and Others. Vanguard. $.50. 


History 


Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire, by Frank 
Frost Abbott. Princeton University. $5. 

The Gateway to American History, by Randolph G. 
Adams. Little Brown. $3. 


REPUBLIC 


Count Berchtold’s Own Story. Macmillan. $7.50. 

From Bismarck to the World War, by Erich Brand. 
burg. Oxford. $7. 

The Revolutionary Spirit in France and in the Uninj 
States at the Close of the Eighteenth Century, | 
Bernard Fay. Harcourt. $4. 

The Origins of the World War, by Sidney B. Fay. Tw 
vols. Macmillan. $10. 

The George III Papers, Vols. I and II, Edited by Joby 
Fortescue. Macmillan. $15. 

Napoleon and His Family, Vol. I, by Walter Ge 
Brentano. $5. , 

Outline History of Japan, by Herbert H. Gowen, 
Appleton. $4. 

Fur and Fishes, by Sydney Greenbie. Doubleday. ¢5. 

A Short History of the French People, by Charles Guigne 
bert. Macmillan. 

Roosevelt and the Caribbean, by Howard C. Hill 
Chicago University. $2.50. 

History of American Life: Vol. II, The First American 
by Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker; Vol. III, Provincg 
Society, by James Truslow Adams; Vol. VI, The Rix 
of the Common Man, by Carl Russell Fish; Vol. V{Ij 
the Emergence of Modern America, by Allen Nevix 
Macmillan. 

The Catastrophe, by Alexander F. Kerensky. Appleton 
$2.50. 

The Technique of Propaganda in the World War, 5 
Harold D. Lasswell. Knopf. $5. 

The Making ot a State, by Thomas Garrigue Masari 
Stokes. $7.50. 

Social Forces in German History, by Franz Mehring 
International. $2.75. 

A History of the United States of America, by S. £ 
Morison. Two vols. Oxford. 

The American Adventure, by David Saville Muzzey. Two 
vols. Harper. $10. 

History of the Ancient World, Vol. II, by M. Rostovtzed 
Oxford. $5. 

Father Mississippi, by Lyle Saxon. Century. $5. 

Lincoln and the Railroads, by John W. Star, Jr. Dodd 
Mead. $3. 

Our Times, Vol. II—1905-1910, by Mark Sullivan. Scrid 
ner. $5. 

Feudal Germany, by James Westfall Thompson. Chicago 
University. $5. 

America, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Boni & Live 
right. $5. 

The History of the Far East in Modern Times, 
Harold M. Vinacke. Knopf. $6. 

A Pageant of India, by Adolf Waley. Houghton Mifilin. % 

Why Rome Fell, by Edward Lucas White. Harper. $3.» 
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Philosophy, Religion 


The Jesuit Enigma, by E. Boyd Barrett. Boni & Lie 
right. $4. 

Jesus: A New Biography, by Shirley Jackson Ca 
Chicago University. $3. 

Henri Bergson, by Jacques Chevalier. Macmillan. $2.5 

The Church and Social Adventuring, by Jerome Davs 
Century. $2.50. 

Mind and Body, by Hans Driesch. Dial Press. $3. 

Peter, Prince of Apostles, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson. Dorit 
$2.50. 

Christianity, by Charles Guignebert. Macmillan. $3.75 

Inside Experience, by Joseph K. Hart. Longmans. $2. 
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Distinguished Books of the Cfall 








Oil’ 


A Novel by 
UPTON SINCLAIR 





A NATION-WIDE 
BEST SELLER 





JOHAN BOJER: 


“This novel is created by a great 
poet, a great artist, and a great 
heart. Since Emile Zola I can't 
remember a similar work.” 


OSWALD GARRISON 
VILLARD: 
“One of the most remarkable 


books that I have ever perused 
and one of the most readable.” 


WILLIAM McFEE: 
“Story-telling with an edge on it. 
A marvelous panorama of South- 
ern California life.” 


CLARENCE DARROW: 


“Few novels have impressed me 
as much as ‘Oil’!” b 
7th Printing, $2.50 





is passed. 


by 
HERBERT W. FISHER 


“Deals with the fundamental prob- 
lems of war, peace and international 
Mr. Fisher’s book should 
be read by every American who 
hopes to face cut international prob- 
lems with intelligence and candor.” 
—Harry Elmer Barnes. $2.50 


relations, 


& 





THE JOURNAL of 
WILLIAM MACLAY 


With an Introduction by 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


“One of the most precious human docu- 
ments for the study of American manners, 


morals, and intelligence, political and 
general. It deals with the period which 
witnessed the inauguration of the fed- 


eral government under the Constitution. 
Through the burning glare of its spot 
light stalk, amble or drift all the distin- 
guished personalities of the age, from 
George Washington to Fisher Ames. 


“Descending frequently from high mat- 
ters of state, Maclay made note in his 
Journal on every kind of topic that inter- 
ested his contemporaries, foreign affairs, 
rheumatism, cures of ills, menus at state 
dinners, family affairs, in a word, every- 
thing in the pageant of life received a 
shrewd, and sometimes cutting, memo- 
randum in Maclay’s pages. Anyone who 
wants to discover the spirit that lay be- 
hind Jeffersonian democracy simply must 
read, nay, study, this Journal; and any- 
one who loves rich old lore, like wine in 
dusty bottles, must make it a familiar 
companion.” 


From the introduction by Professor Beard. 
$4.00 











$$ 


TULLY 


H. L. MENCKEN: 


“It would be hard to over-esti- 
mate the vividness and power of 
this extraordinary book. There 
is in it a capacity to give reality 
to the grotesque and shocking 
which not even Gorki has ever 
surpassed.” 


Illustrated by Gropper, $2.50 


THE LIFE OF 
BUDDHA 


by A. F. HEROLD 


THE LETTERS OF 
BAUDELAIRE 


Translated by 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


“To understand Baudelaire, we 
must read everything he has writ- 
ten. He confesses more of himself 
in these letters than in his verse.” 
Uniform in format with 
laire’s complete Prose and Poetry. 


$4.00 


Baude- 


& 





2 


Gleaned from the epics, poems and legends of India, this Life retains all the ex- 
quisite beauty of that ancient literature. The life story of the Buddha is told 
with artful simplicity, but the author has recaptured and imprisoned between 
these pages the peace, the exotic charm and the faith of a land and an age that 


Illustrated, $3.00 


IDEALS 


by 
EVELYN SCOTT 


Here is a world full of people who 
and 
Read- 


involuntary 


are too amusing to cry about 
too pathetic to be laughed at. 
ing of them brings an 
smile to the lips, a sheepish sort of 
tightening to the throat, and a rev- 
erence for existence itself. 

$2.50 








Albert & Charles Boni & 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Idealism as a Philosophy, by R. F. Alfred Hoernle. Doran. 
$2.50. 
Religion Without Revelation, by Julian S. Huxley. Harper. 


$2. 

‘The Church in the World, by W. R. Inge. Longmans. $2. 

My Religion, by Helen Keller. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Christ the Word, by Paul Elmer More. Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mysticism East and West, by Rudolf Otto. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

Analysis of Matter, by Bertrand Russell. Harcourt. $6. 

Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell. Norton. $3. 

The Right to Be Happy, by Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Religious Conversion, by Sante de Sanctis. $4.50. 

The Realm of Essence, by George Santayana. Scribner. 
$3.50. 

The Catholic Spirit in America, by George N. Shuster. 
Dial Press. $3. 


The American Philosophy of Equality, by T. V. Smith.. 


Chicago University. $3. 

Symbolism, the Meaning and Effect, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. Macmillan. 

The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, by Henry Nelson 
Wieman. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Poetry 


God’s Drum, by Hartley Alexander. Dutton. $5. 

Guinea Fowl, by Leonard Bacon. Harper. $2. 

Men Possessed, by William Rose Bénet. Doran. $2.50. 

Poems, by Princess Bibesco. Doran. $1.50. 

Creatures, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Caroling Dusk: An Anthology of Negro Poetry. Edited 
by Countee Cullen. Harper. $3.50. 

Copper Sun, by Countee Cullen. Harper. $2. 

Stuff and Nonsense, by Walter de la Mare. Holt. $2.50. 

Russian Poetry: An Anthology, Edited by Babette Deutsch, 
and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. International. $2.25. 

Boy in the Wood, by George Dillon. Viking. $1.50. 

Ballads for Sale, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.25. 

The Evergreen Tree, by Kathleen Millay. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Oxford Book of American Verse. Edited by Bliss Carman. 
Oxford. 

Trinc, by H. Phelps Putnam. Doran. $1.75. 

The Land, by V. Sackville-West. Doran. $1.50. 

Rustic Elegies, by Edith Sitwell. Knopf. $2.50. 

Fireflies, by Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. $1.50. 

The Bare Hills, by Ivor Winters. Four Seas. 

Requiem, by Humbert Wolfe. Doran. $1.50. 


Psychology, Education 


Understanding Human Nature, by Alfred Adler. Green- 
berg. $3.50. 

Parent Education. Edited by Richard O. Beard. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. $2. 

The Social Basis of Consciousness, by Trigant Burrow. 
Harcourt. $3.75. 

Contributions to the Theory and Technique of Psycho- 
Analysis, by Sandor Ferenczi. Boni & Liveright. $5. 

Why Stop Learning, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Har- 
court. $2. 

Psychoanalysis for Everyone, by Sigmund Freud. Brentano. 


$2.50. 






REPUBLIC 


Gestalt se by Wolfgang Kohler. Boni & Liy, 
right. $3. 

The Knowledge of English, by George Philip Krapp, 
Holt. $4. 

Character and the Conduct of Life, by William \4, 
Dougall. Putnam. $5. 

A Book about Ourselves, by H. A. Overstreet. Norton 
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Conditioned Reflexes, by Ivan P. Pavlov. Internation: 


$5. 
The Psychology of Character, by A. A. Roback. Harcour, 
$5 


Growing Into Life, by David Seabury. Boni & Liverigh: 
$5. 

Better Schools, by Carleton Washburne and Myron \. 
Stearns. John Day. $2.50. 


Travel and Foreign Lands 


The Dragon and the Foreign Devils, by John Gunny 
Andersson. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

Towns of Destiny, by Hilaire Belloc. McBride. §5, 

Indian Journey, by Waldemar Bonsels. A. & C. Boni. $3, 

The Native Problem in Africa, by Raymond Leslie Buell 
Two vols. Macmillan. $10. 

The Balearics and Their Peoples, by Frederick Chamberlia, 
Dodd, Mead. $5. 

Life and Laughter Midst the Cannibals, by Clifford \W, 
Collinson. Dutton. $5. 

Heliogabalus, by Louis Couperus. Doran. $3.50. 

The Soul of the Desert, by Marcus Ehrenpreis. Viking 
$2.50. 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Two Vagabonds in Albania, by Jan and Cora Gordon 
Dodd, Mead. $5. 

Timbuctoo, by Leland Hall. Harper. $4. 

Travels in Tartary, by Evariste-Régis Huc. Knopf. $3. 

In and About Paris, by Sisley Huddleston. Doran. $3.5) 

Safari: A Saga of the African Blue, by Martin Johnson 
Putnam. $2. 

Contemporaries of Marco Polo. Edited by Manuel kon: 
roff. Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 

Mornings in Mexico, by D. H. Lawrence. Knopf. $2.50. 

India and the West, by Francis §. Marvin. Longmam. 
$2.75. 

Nothing but the Earth, by Paul Morand. McBride. $3.5), 

Across Asia’s Snows and Deserts, by William J. Morden. 
Putnam. $5. 

Whither China? by Scott Nearing. International. $1.75 

The River and I, by John G. Neihardt. Macmillan. $3.) 

The Story of Everest, by Captain John Noel. Little 
Brown. $4. 

Oasis and Simoon, by Ferdinand Ossendowski. Dutton. Si. 

Oriental Encounters, by Marmauuke Pickthall. Knop’. 
$3.50. 

Passenger to Teheran, by V. Sackville-West. Doran. %. 

Adventures in Arabia, by W. B. Seabrook. Harcourt. S. 

Knocking Around, by Frank H. Shaw. Dodd, Mead. Si. 

The New Persia, by Vincent Sheean. Century. $2.5. 

Flowers and Elephants, by Constance Sitwell. Harcourt 


The ‘Story of Perugia, by Margaret Symonds and L. D. 
Gordon. Dutton. $2. 
The Foreshore of England, by H. M. Tomlinson. Harpe 


$3. 
Egypt, by George Young. Scribner. $5. 
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DUTTON’S NON-FICTION LEADERS 


An exquisite art edition of SAL! U j , \S artist has portrayed the 
Wilde’s masterpiece. It is a voluptuous drama of Salome, 
sensational piece of illustra- USCRR WILDE and by the varied use of 
tive sort “f oo Vassos, lccteseniaieaiin B, ot es — has —— 
filled wi interpretative ASSOS throughout, the sense o 
feeling and a modern sense JOHN Vi moonlight. With 13 sym- 
of decoration. By a remark- bolic drawings, $3.50. Lim- 
able use of symbolism the : ited edition, boxed, $10.00. 








THE PERFECT COURTIER 
by Julia Cartwright, 
author of “Isabella D’Este”’ 


The perfect Courtier, Count Baldassare Cas- 
tiglione, author of “Il Cortegiano,” affords 
the most brilliant example of Italian chivalry 
and scholarship during the Middle Ages. 
Julia Cartwright has written another out- 
standing biography covering fully Castigli- 
one’s life and letters. (2 vois., illustrated and 
boxed). $10.00 





MEMOIRS OF A POOR OASIS AND SIMOON 
RELATION by Ferdinand Ossendowski, 


by Marietta Minnigerode Andrews author of “The Fire of Desert Folk,” etc. 


A distinguished Southern family fell into the The spirit of the “Arabian Nights” lives again 
ee tenant after xg Seg gap hae in these travels through Algeria and Tunisia 
Autobiography is written by e eldes “Rene : ‘adc 
daughter, who is both artist and writer. A by Ge ote P oon aon and ern 
daring commentary, it presents an intimate Strange peoples, Oriental superstitions mingle 
picture of many distinguished American fam- with insidious perfumes in this pageant of 
ilies. $5.00 the East. $3.00 
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gar \ 

LIFE AND LAUGHTER (ie x) 
‘MIDST THE CANNIBALS WH ore Me \ 
by Clifford W. Collinson, F. R. G. S. NSN yea ; 


A jolly travel book without one dull page for \ 
all those who at one time or another have felt 
the urge of the “wanderlust.” With the author 
you live and laugh with the cannibals in the 
unspoiled Solomon Islands of the exotic South 
Seas. (With 24 illustrations), $5.00 










HAPPINESS 


by William Lyon Phelps 
William Lyon Phelps, popular author, critic and lecturer, has written this perfectly charm- 
ing, very modern little book for everyone who possesses or desires happiness. In an attrac- 
tive half-binding, ideal for a gift. $1.00 
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NEW CENTURY BOOKS Congarse: Skates 


By Edward C. L. Adams. “These sketches stand in direct 














of the tales that made Joel Chandler Harris famous, a): ~ 
= ryt readers not only among students of {o)i ~ 
but also among that part of the public, young and old, which ». 
BUGLES IN THE NIGHT joices in the fertility and ingenuity of the untutored ie mind? 
By BARRY BENEFIELD —The Saturday Review of Literature. . 
Author of “The Chicken-Wagon Family” Trade edition, $2.00, Limited autographed edition, §\y In 
Here Barry Benefield writes the story America and French Culture, 1750-1848 = 
of old Easley Wheatley and the beautiful By Howard Mumford Jones. Mr. Jones departs definitely from dis 
young girl who is his “daughter.” The the conventional ways of literary and cultural historians both jg 
New York Times says: “Benefield has his outline of the forces in American culture and in his method D. 
charm. His prose is firm and clear and era saat na oi pi ame Ti ea Be oo (i 
dulcet. He tells a story uncommonly Juvenile Courts in the United States 
well. $2.00 By H. H. Lou. A thorough examination of the whole juveni vol 
court movement, presenting a critical account of it in all its mor vel 
t DIRT ROADS important aspects, principles, development, present status, forn . 
re sik of organization, actual working, and significant tendencies. ¢ se 
a ae By HOWARD SNYDER _ : f : b 
aS A distinguished novel: the story of Ellic Wingate and The Freedmen’s Savings Bank 
8 the beautiful thing which came into his life between By Walter L. Fleming. A chapter in the economic history of ty 5 
* wily anal Goapele. $2.00 Negro race—A Vanderbilt University Publication. $2.09 inte 
The Social Theories of L. T. Hobhouse x 
“— EX 
: % é THE SILENT FORCE By Hugh Carter. A résumé and critical appraisal of HH: ses b 
e. By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH writings, sifting out his social theories from his mass 0! phijp. 
i: ae hy The thrilling history of the Mounted Police of Canada, eee 2 8 Se CN . 
eer e 3 complete and richly anecdotal. Illustrated, $4.00 The North Carolina Chain Gang thit 
eee he By Jesse F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown. A study of the ¢ unty sig! 
Y convict —- in North Carolina, its early development, orga tior 
Pe em ization, living conditions, health, sanitation, discipline, economie 
Se The Brilliant New Biograpby of Napoleon aspects, social and cultural level of prisoners. a - $20 gs 
Vv 
THOSE The University of North Carolina Press 
: QUARRELSOME at Chapel Hill 





pa BONAPARTES 
By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


Critics and readers alike proclaim this the richest 
and most penetrating life story of Napoleon 
Ma Bonaparte. It is great and true biography, exe- 
ae ae cuted with rare glamor and pageantry. $2.50 
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The New Science Series 
EDITED BY C. K. OGDEN 


Culture 
The Diffusion Controversy 


BY G. ELLIOTT SMITH, BRONISLAW 
MALINOWSKI, HERBERT J. SPINDEN 
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aa THE RADIANT STORY 
be Ly - OF JESUS 
is , By ALPHONSE SECHE 
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AND ALEXANDE ENWEISER 
A new biography of Jesus for all people. It is a literary Is Cul : — meapeesanetes EISER . a 
achievement of a high order as well as a complete and S Culture contagious? Does it spread or does it Zz 
pived te Mike of . $3.50 develop independently in different communities? <q 
matic life of Christ. . Read what the world’s leading anthropologists say. PR 
aN 
The Literature of Personality = 


Economics 
and Human Behavior 


BY P. SARGANT FLORENCE 


The spotlight of the new psychology thrown on 
“the economic man.”—‘“Just and penetrating.” 
Stuart Chase.” 


ee Fy ey” 


The Standardization 
of Error 


Stefansson leaves the role of explorer to urge new 
fundamentals of education. 


$1.00 each at all booksellers or from the publishers 
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By JAMES C. JOHNSTON 
Foreword by Gamaliel Bradford 


A new examination of biographical materials and 
methods. A brilliant pioneer work in this field. $2.50 


THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD 
By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


The Author of Two Lives writes his long-awaited auto- 
biography. It is one of the most important life stories 
of modern times. $4.00 
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A Debate On the Theory of 


Relativity 


Price $2.00 


Introduction by William Lowe Bryan, President In- 
diana University. Favoring the Theory: Professors 
R. D. Carmichael (Illinois) and Harold T. Davis (In- 
diana). Opposing the Theory: Professors William 
D. MacMillan (Chicago) and Mason E. Hufford 
(Indiana). 

“The discussion is now offered to readers in a single 
yolume and forms a welcome addition to the contro- 
versy."—Boston Evening Transcript. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 
by Bertrand Russell 
New edition. Price $2.00 
“This book . . . contains some most important and 
interesting contributions to philosophy.”—Mind. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 
by John Dewey 
Second edition. Price $3.00 
“Professor Dewey has done more than any other 
thinker of our time to enrich philosophy with new in- 
sights into mental activities and its fruitful applica- 
tions to human problems.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 
Send for Complete Catalog 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
337 East Chicago Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Because it is based upon the “Supreme Authority” 
—Webster’s New International Dictionary 
een ee eeeieoun Gnemnentaten ee maw wet eve del 
nition or derivation — over questi ee eae 


historic characters —over points of grammar, apelling, punctuation oF 
ebbreviation—over foreign words os phrases, look them up ia 


oe 


Dictionary. 


A wonderful Vocabulary, including hundreds of New Words, such 
@ vitamin, novocaine, rada, balalaika 


Etymelogies are treated with Merriam - Webster accuracy. 
Defimitions are clear with abundant use of Tustragive Examples 
Synonyms an outstanding Jeature of excellence. 


Masutionn caleseed wo cid tho dcfixtstons of complon obj Su 
tish Glossary. Vocabulary of Rimes. Pro — 


Common English 
Abbreviations and Arbitrary 
Signe used io Writing and Printing. 1,700 illustrations. 1,256 pages. 
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™MERRIAM 
TRADE MARK @) 
Sign of Highest Scholarship 
aad Accuracy WEBSTER'S 
The thin - ; Paper edition ieee ee, ~~ 
pecially handsome and can DICTIONARY 
venient. Art canvas bind. 
ing. $5.00; : Fabrikeid. $6.00; = 
of your bookseller ; 
remittance 











cA Selection of 
Our C finest 
NCew Books 


THE HARPER PRIZE 


The Grandmothers 


By GLENWAY WESCOTT 


NOVEL 


Louis Bromfield calls it the most beautiful 
book he has ever read. Burton Rascoe hails it 


as an event in contemporary fiction. John Carter, in 
a feature review in The New York Times, pays tribute 
to “sensitive interpretation, fine compression, extraor- 
dinarily fine articulation, and spiritual quality.” The 
New York World describes is as “a fine and beautiful 
and sincere piece of work.” $2.50 


TE Ee ee 


A NOVEL of the SEA and the JUNGLE 


Gallions Reach 


By H. M. ToMLinson 


Of Tomlinson’s first novel Frank Swinner- 

ton says: “This book is packed with quality. 

Every page is marked by distinction of thought and 

feeling. No page lacks the authentic touch of a master 

writer.” $2.50 
meetings 


Eden for One 


By JouN GUNTHER, Author of “The Red 
Pavilion” 
An observant, delicious, satiric tale and a series 
of fantastic adventures. $2.00 


Avarice House 
By JULIAN GREEN 


Translated from the French by Marshall A. Best 
The first novel of an American living abroad first 
written and published in French and praised by 
the French critics. $2.50 


The Right to Be Happy 


By Mrs. Bertranp RUSSELL 


“Mrs. Russell writes with courage and clarity. 
Her book is a clear statement of the claims of 
instinct."—New York W orld. $2.50 


The Left Bank 


By Jean Ruys. Introduction by Ford Madox 
Ford 


Sensitive, subtle sketches and short stories of 
French life on the left bank of the Seine. $2.00 


Harper & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
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TRADER HORN 


being the life and works of 
ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN 
N old hawker of kitchen utensils 
mounted the stoop of Mrs. Ethel- 


reda Lewis, The South African nov- 
elist, and talked so vividly of cannibal 
of elephant hunts, of tribal wars, of wei 
voodoo rites, that she encouraged him to 
set down his brilliant memories. The 
result is TRADER HORN, the enthrall- 
ing book that now heads the best sellers 
of both America and England. 


Selling Over 4,000 a Week 


The appreciation of adventure lover's 
and the acclaim of connoisseurs of rare 
romantic prose everywhere has followed 
fast upon the enthusiastic praise of crit- 
ies like H. L. Mencken, John Galsworthy, 
William McFee, Harry Hansen, Henrik 
Willem Van Loon, Burton Rascoe and 
many, many others—until now TRADER 
HORN is selling its thousands weekly. 


The STORY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 
WILL DURANT 


Now in its 21st Large Edition— 
172,000 copies have been sold! 


wrt is the explanation of the 
fact that over 172,000 men and 
women have purchased Will Du- 
rant’s The Story of Philosophy? Pos- 
sibly there are two—first, that deep 
within us there is a profound won- 
der about the universe and our rela- 
tion to it. Second, that at last Will 


Durant’s book has made the ideas of the 
great thinkers understandable. He has 
unwrapped them from the obscurities and 
in the words of the New York Sun, he 
has made philosophy “live and dance and 
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$5.00 





DAYBREAK 
By Arthur Schnitzler 


Author of Frau 
tein HBlee, Beatrice, 
Bhapsody, eto. 


IFE and love 
are games of 
chance is the hy- 
thesis mage 
ce Daybreak, the 
latest and perhaps the most exciting 
novelette that Arthur Schnitzler has 
yet produced. Written in his piquant 
pe Schnitzler, as always, is hon- 
with his characters and readers 
and = cards —_ to Se aan 
against any one o é participants 
in this te gamble, they were 
stacked by Fate, the dealer. and not 
by Schnitzler, Published Oct. us 








TRANSITION 


A Mental Autobiography 
By WILL DURANT 


yas strange novel of the mind, which 
Will Durant wrote as a recreation from 
more ponderous subjects, is a remarkable 
synthesis of wisdom and beauty; written in a 
style of such classic simplicity and restraint 
as may make it a permanent contribution 
to American literature; and giving in a 
vivid and personal way the tragedy of the 
modern soul, caught between two eras and 
two worlds, and struggling to retain its 
balance and sanity in a flux of morals and 
beliefs. Published September 30th. $3.00 


DEATH 
By Franz Werf: ! 
Author of Verdi 


and Juarez and Ma 
has constructed a verita! 
of humble life. 


transcends its grotesquerie 
the depiction of a strange a 
itual victory. A simple stor 
directly at the heart—and 


October 7. 





MAN WHO CONQUERED 


‘THE brilliant author of V; 


Nothing finer has come fro: 
Werfel’s pen. It is grotesque, ty 
of human sympathy, tender hume 
and impelling tragic power ft 
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BIOGRAPHY 


The Theatre of GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
A COLORFUL, anecdotal dissection of 
the subject in all his works and rele- 
tions with contemporary brilliants, sup- 
a = by intimate and diverting let- 
ers, rare Mencken-and-Nathan scenarios 
and other lucious first edition items. By 
Isaac Goldberg. $3.00 

JOSEPH PULITZER 

His Life and Letters 

By Don C. Seitz 
A DISTINGUISHED biography of a 
reat journalist and an amazing per- 
sonality by one who far many years was 
an intimate friend of Pulitzer. $5.00 
THE MAN MENCKEN 

By ISAAC GOLDBERG 
N intimate, unconventional, and critical 
blographical survey of H. L. Mencken, 
jously documented and illustrated, con- 
ing much material never before avail- 
able, and extremely valuable memorabilia 
and Menckeniana. This is a genuine HBos- 
wellian biography—a brilliant contribution 
to American letters. $4.00 

HAVELOCK ELLIS 
A Biographical and Critical Survey 

By Isaac GOLDBERG 
A*® intimate, full-length, Boswellian por- 
trait of “undoubtedly the most civil- 
ized Englishman of his generation.”’ There 
@re prose, verse, plays, diary entries and 
other original Ellis items 
never before in print, of gen- 
uine first-edition value. §4.00. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the 


FRANCIS BACON 
AWARD 


Sponsored the Forum Ma, and 
Tine! and Schuster, = 


$7,500.00 


for the outstanding work of non- 
fiction in the coming year which, 
in the famous phrase of James 
Harvey Robinson, best “carries 
on the conscious adventure of 
humanizing knowledge.” 

In addition an emblematic medal 
will be struck off each year and 
presented to the winning author. 


For details about the method 
of procedure address the 
Francis Bacon Award, care 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., or 

re of The Forum, 441 Lex- 
ngton Ave., New York City. 
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MIND YOUR P’S AND 
By JEROME MEYER 


ERE is the newest rage! 


put anyone’s handwriting unde 


the transparent pages—and ou 
his real character. This new | 
is as insidiously fascinating : 
illuminating—the handwriting 


Q'S 


Simply 
, 
t come 
ashime 
is its 


analy 


sis book with the transparent pcoa 


that see through you. Includes analy 
sis of handwriting of many celebrit 





$1.5 


THE PAMPHLET POETS | 


SERIES of popular-priced an ! 
ful reprints of America’s foremost port 





selected under the editorship of 
guished committee. Following 
titles: 


Conrad Aiken Henry Wads 
Witter Bynner Longfellow 
Nathalia Crane Edna_ S8t. 
Emily Dickinson Millay 


Ralph Waldo Emer- David Morton _ 

son The New York W 

i . Poets Lizette Woodwor 
. D. 


eese 
Robinson Jeffers 
Alfred Kreymborg Walt Whit: 
Edgar Allan Poe Elinor Wy! 


Price 25c¢ each 
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NEW YORK 





are th 


vor 


Vir 


Carl Sandburg 





SIMON and SCHUSTER Publishers — 


37 WEST 57th STRE 





city 





